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WHY THE PREFERENCE FOR ROYAL IS BETTER THAN 2 TO 1! 


Surveys show that girls who type prefer Royals 
2% to | over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 


Even more—the preference for Royal equals the 
preference for the next three most popular standard 
office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 

Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


ROYAL 





World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


JUST LISTEN TO THE 


GIRLS IN YOUR OFFICE! 








features not found on any other make. Because 
Royals are more durable—sturdier. 


They spend more time on the job, take less 
time out for repairs. 


So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
they prefer using. They'll do more work, better 
work. With Royal, you'll get the maximum 
return for your typewriter 
investment! 











“| want a new typewriter!’’ 
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ASK YOUR PRINTER... 


V New brilliant white 
V5 weights ¥ Distinctive pattern appearance 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW... 


hising Papers 


Make it so good 


cant resist / 


Promotion does its best sales work only 
when the paper is right. Rising Intralace 
is the most versatile paper on the market. 
For your special job there’s one that tops 
the field ... Ask your printer which one. 
He'll know—he’s an expert! 


Rising Intralace 


v Inexpensive 


V Envelopes to match in 5 sizes 


¥ Specially sized for offset and gravure 
Excellent printing surface for letterpress 


GO TO AN EXPERT! 


HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 























“Listen, “ oe 





“I’ve no time to have this message transcribed, 
. an exact dupli- 
cate of this recording. I'm retaining the original so 


so I'm sending you a DISCopy . 

we'll both know where we stand.” 
NOW. 

of anything you want to say . 


URGENT instructions first . 


your daily correspondence. 


Mail the coupon, today, for a free demonstration 
by any of our 220 Sales and Service outlets .. ; 


coast to coast. 


SOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND. RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


. with SoundScriber's latest, exclusive 
DisCopying you may make duplicate voice-copies 
. mail them imme- 
diately for instant action. Field personnel, depart- 
ment heads, or others concerned can carry out 
. ahead of routine . 

ahead of your competition. You do this right at your 
desk . . . on the same SoundScriber that records 





the Revolutionary New 


FILM-A-RECORD READER-DESK 


With this new Film-a-record motor driven 
Reader-Desk you can: 


e Find any image on a 100-ft. roll of Microdexed 
microfilm in 60 seconds or less. 


* Load, focus, adjust image position and start 
film moving up to 150 ft. per min. without 
leaving your chair. 


e Stop or reverse film travel instantly without 
film damage. 


e Advance film with one hand, transcribe with 
other hand. 


Fixed focus at all readable speeds. Improved 
visibility. Driven and controlled by one motor. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Photo Records Division, Room 170 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BL-8, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me information on DISCopying. 


NAME 





Remingiin Read 





ADDRESS 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 





City. STATE 




















N.A.L.U. 


ORDON D. McKINNEY, Ac. 

tuary for the National Life 
Assurance Company of Toronto. 
Canada, has been named Actuary of 
the National Association of Life Up- 
derwriters, effective August |, an- 
nounces James E. Rutherford, the 
Association’s executive 
dent. 

Mr. McKinney is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 
For nine years following his gradu- 
ation from the University of To- 
ronto in 1932, he was a member of 
the actuarial and examination staff 
of the Dominion Department of In- 
surance at Ottawa. In 1941, he 
joined the London Life of London, 
Canada, as assistant to the under- 
writing executive for ordinary, 
group and industrial insurance risks, 
Since 1942, he has headed the actu- 
arial department and served as chair- 
man of the underwriting committee 
of the National Life Assurance Com- 
pany. 

During Mr. McKinney's period of 
service with his present company, he 
has had an active part in the intro- 
duction of a staff pension fund, re- 
vision of agents’ contracts, the es- 
tablishment of an agents’ pension 
fund and the development of a per- 
sistency underwriting program. In 
addition, he has been responsible for 
the approval and introduction of all 
policy forms and settlement options 
issued by the company. He has 
represented his company on a num- 
ber of important committees of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association and is chairman of the 
educational committee of the Coun- 
cil of the Canadian Association of 
Actuaries, 


vice presi- 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


OLLOWING the precedent es- 
tablished with respect to United 
States Government life 


five year term policies issued in 
World War II have been extended 
for a period of five years. In short, 


any National Service life insurance 


five year term policy issued before 
January 1, 1948 can now be renewed 
for a period of five years without 


medical examination by paying the 


premium at the attained age. 


insurance 
policies issued in World War I, the 
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$500 MILLION 
(one-half billion) 


LIFE INSURANCE* 
















Y _. G 


*More than double the amount in 
force at the close of World War I! 


This remarkable record — outstanding even in these years of 





unprecedented gains — can only be attributed to the salability of 
Provident policy contracts and the loyalty, industry, and under- 


writing ability of the men and women serving Provident policy- 
holders in thirty-eight states, the District of Columbia, and Canada. 























AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


HE Board of Directors of the 

Agency Management Association 
has elected Charles J. Zimmerman 
to the post of Associate Managing 
Director, it was announced last 
month by President Dudley Dowell, 
Vice President of New York Life. 

The action was taken on the rec- 
ommendation of John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., Managing Director, at a 
meeting of the Board in Hartford, 
July 1-2. Mr. Zimmerman had been 
Assistant Managing Director. 

Mr. Zimmerman, one of the best 
known figures in American and 
Canadian life insurance circles, came 
to the Association in April, 1946, 
as Director of Institutional Rela- 
tions. He was named Assistant 
Managing Director, also at the be- 
hest of Mr. Holcombe, last year. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College 
and the Tuck School of Business 
there, Mr. Zimmerman began his 
career 25 years ago as an executive 
of the New York Life Underwriters 
Association. Later he headed highly 
successful agencies of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in Bridgeport, Newark 
and Chicago. 

He was elected President of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in 1939, the youngest man 
ever to hold that post. Mr. Zim- 
merman also was named “Insurance 
Man‘of the Year” by the /nsurance 
Field in 1942, and was chosen one 
of “America’s Outstanding Young 
Men” in 1940 by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Board also elected four new 
companies to membership, bringing 
the total to 195 companies. The new 
members are: Northern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Seattle, Wash.; Na- 
tional Life Company, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Bankers Health and Life In- 
surance Company, Macon, Ga.; and 
Pioneer American Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex. 

In another action, the Board of 
Directors voted to hold the 1949 an- 
nual meeting of the Association at 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 
Canada. Thus the Board accepted 
the invitation of the Life Officers 
Association of Canada to come to 
that country next year. The annual 
meeting has been held in Chicago 
every year except 1941, when it was 
held in Toronto. 














Best’s Life News 
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A UNIQUE IDEA... 





Northwestern Mutual Policyholders]} \ 
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This is another reason why no company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest of business relationships : 
—old customers coming back for more. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


FOUNDED 1857 © MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











HEN Norman W. Rowley, 


Crs W se is Director of Training 
for the Penn Mutual's Jo- 


0. 








seph H. Reese Agency in Philadel- 
phia, said something recently his 
voice was heard by some thousands 
of young people. 

In other words he spoke over the 
radio on a popular program. He was 
on the WCAU Career Forum. The 
Forum wanted to inform its listeners 
what the opportunities in our field 
are today, what kind of jobs there 
are, what variety of jobs, what are 
the chances for skilled and unskilled 
labor, for the college graduate and 
the high school trained, and finally 
what qualifications a career in this 
field demands. 

Mr. Rowley’s discussion was the 
springb ard for a dive into questions 
and answers. Norman Rowley found 
the experience quite as inspirational 
to himself as to his young audience. 

The Career Forum first rather 
generalized the problem into a look 
at salesmanship and then got it 
sewed directly into the fabric of lite 
insurance salesmanship. Fortunately 
a phonographic recording was made 
of the program and from it we are 
able to give a verbatim report which 
we present in a direct transcription. 

Mr. Rowley was presented by 
Norris West of Station WCAU, 
moderator of the Career Forum, 
who remarked that the group in the 
studio represented 30,000 high 
school students to whom the pro- 
gram was dedicated. 


Announcer: 


Good afternoon ...and_ wel- 
come to another seminar in the 
WCAU CAREER FORUM.... 
Today we are going to explore the 
wide opportunities offered by careers 
in selling. . . . Here in the studio 
young people representing the 30,- 
000 high school students to whom 
this program is dedicated are learn- 
ing how to go about preparing them- 
selves for successful careers in this 
held. . . . But here is Norris West, 


August 2, 1948: 


Assistant Director of Programs tor 
WCAU and moderator of the CA- 
REER FORUM who will introduce 
our guest speaker. 


Norris West: 


Salesmanship, or the art of per- 
suading people to buy or to do some- 
thing you are convinced is good is 
the backbone of American industry. 

. . Our speaker today is a man 
who has had almost thirty years’ 
experience working in all phases of 
salesmanship. ... He is Norman 
Rowley, Director of Training and 
Sales Personnel for the Joseph H. 
Reese Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. . . . Mr. 
Rowley is a member of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Club, a group of in- 
surance salesmen who have sold 
policies of that amount or more. He 
has served as a salesman, as super- 
visor and general manager, and 
now is in charge of sales training. 
Many of the men he trained are 
earning more than ten thousand a 
vear today ...so your see Mr. 
Rowley is well qualified to point the 
way to successful selling careers. 
... It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to our radio audience now 
Mr. Norman Rowley. 


Norman Rowley: 


Before we get into our questions, 
suppose we look at the range of pos- 
sibilities in selling today. Suppose 
we start by trying to learn if today’s 
leaders in selling are really thinking 
about young people like you. Let’s 
see if they are thinking of you and 
the profession of selling. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, President 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, an outstanding authority 
on marketing, and author of numer- 
ous textbooks on the same—and 
other subjects, recently spoke before 
a group of life insurance sales exec- 
utives in Chicago. 

The title of his address was, 
“Today's Challenge to Manage- 





ment.” He said, one of manage- 
ment’s primary responsibilities is to 
recognize that we must develop 
people for their own sakes and not 
merely supervise them for the sake 
of sales. 

We know now that for men of 
specialized abilities, we must create 
opportunities for advancement. We 
know that we must give them the 
opportunity to exercise their individ- 
ual abilities rather than try to keep 
them in a narrow channel from 
which more direct profits may fiow 
to us. 

Dr. Stevenson challenges manage- 
ment to become increasingly etfec- 
tive in selecting men and women 
whose own lives will be enriched by 
selling. Dr. Stevenson also chal- 
lenges management in the training 
and the supervision of salesmen. He 
says that training should be aimed 
to give its salesmen a broad picture 
of the economic and social service 
they perform—that they should be 
educated to see themselves as vital 
links in the chain of distribution— 
that they should understand the part 
they play and the part played by 
their organizations. 

Dr. Stevenson further states that 
in supervision there are two major 
duties: One—to promote the sales 
effectiveness of each individual in 
our organization by active assist- 
ance. 

The other—is to discover the 
most effective way to encourage— 
motivate and assist. In the develop- 
ment of the capacities of each indi- 
vidual we do not aim merely to im- 
prove our sales—we aim, also, to en- 
large the permanent productivity of 
our people. 

I wish I had time to review Dr. 
Stevenson’s entire talk but I am sure 
those quotations I have used will 
serve as convincing evidence that 
some of our great leaders are 
thinking about young men and wo- 
men like yourselves. Not only are 
there many opportunities today in 
selling—but more specific attention 


(Continued on the next page) 
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As a Career—Continued 


is being given to professionalize sell- 
ing. The salesman and sales manage- 
ment are both putting greater em- 
phasis on the function of the sales- 
man as a market advisor. The sales- 
man is learning to use all of the tools 
of advertising—merchandising, and 
market research in creating a new 
demand for products and service. 
Business organizations recognize the 
necessity for education in profes- 
sional selling. There are professional 
societies in many of the selling ac- 
tivities. In life insurance, we have 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. More than 10,000 men 
and women have taken the examina- 
tions to qualify for the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Mr. Joseph H. Reese, a chartered 
life underwriter and the Penn Mu- 
tual’s Philadelphia General Agent, is 
a recognized authority on business 
and tax insurance. 

He has prepared a most interest- 
ing research report on the subject of 
education and training. The report 
revealed that the successful salesman 





possessed a greater capacity for ef- 
fort than for knowledge or skill dur- 
ing his first few years in the busi- 
ness. Between the ages of 40 and 
45, he reached his business maturity 
and continued to be most successful 
even after he had reached age 65. 

The interesting thing in the pic- 
ture of this group of successful sales- 
men was the fact that the improve- 
ment in knowledge and__¥ skills 
continued unabated even after their 
efforts diminished as they grew 
older. 

The pattern for the average sales- 
man showed resistance to voluntary 
education, particularly, after he was 
35—he was self-satisfied and his 
security and income diminished rap- 
idly after 55. 

The indifferent salesman has a 
mental retirement at 40 and he ended 
with nothing more than worry and 
insecurity. If, among the other ad- 
vantages of your education, you 
learn to make yourselves do the 
thing which has to be done—when 
it has to be done—whether you like 
it or not, then, you will have learned 





coming into the business at age 25, 











Every dumb cluck in a barnyard knows . .. Just how 
that old, old story goes... For family protection from 
hawks and things... The chicks all scurry for mother’s 
wings. ..But for me and you 
there's a better way ... The 
All-Ways Plan of the B.M.A.! 
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THE HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 
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one of the most important require- 
ments for success in any field of 
activity. It is a must in selling! 

Today, business organizations are 
offering more personal gain, giving 
more recognition and even appealing 
to the ethical impulse in distributing 
the potential abundance throughout 
the world. 

Now, you are, undoubtedly, think- 
ing of many good questions 
have them. 


SO let's 


Announcer: 


Cooperating with WCAU in pre- 
senting the “CAREER FORUM” 
are 14 presidents of universities and 
colleges in this area; 8 superin- 
tendents of public, parochial and 
private schools; the Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. A Teacher’s Manual of the 
WCAU Career Forum lists all the 
programs of the current 
Schools may receive 
teachers by writing to the Educa- 
tional Director of WCAU. 

Question: What personal quali- 
fications are needed for a successful 
career in selling? 


SCaSOnN., 


copies for 


Answer: | think we may take all 
these qualifications into considera- 
tion: 


1: Ability to get along well with 
people in general. 
. Enthusiasm. 
. Sincerity. 

. Tact, courtesy and patience. 

. The physical and mental en- 
ergy required to do a full day’s sell- 
ing work. 

6. Effective vocabulary, diction 
and voice. 

7. Good appearance and _ neat 
grooming. 

8. The absence of personal habits 
and mannerisms that tend to offend 
others. 

9. Initiative and ingenuity and 
imagination. 

10. The ability to persuade others. 

il. Industry. 

12. Salesmindedness, or the abil- 
itv to put oneself in the other per- 
son's place—to recognize those 
points about the product or service 
one is_ selling—which should be 
brought to the attention of the pro- 
spective customer. 
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13. Sense of timing, to enable the 
salesman to ask for the order at the 
right time. 

14. A skill, either potential or de- 
veloped, known as closing ability, 
which enables the salesman to ob- 
tain a favorable decision from a hes- 
itant prospect. 

Anyone possessing a reasonable 
number of these qualifications would 
do well to consider selling as a career 
regardless of his or her age. 

Question: I would like to know, 
Mr. Rowley, what are the oppor- 
tunities for advancement in a selling 
position ? 

Answer: The opportunities for 
advancement are tremendous. I 
would like to mention some officers 
of my own Company as an example: 
John A. Stevenson, our President, 
Eric G. Johnson, our Vice President 
in charge of sales, and several other 
ofhcers, are former salesmen. In the 
Agency Department, we have about 
85 very successful General Agents, 
all of whom advanced from sales 
work. 

Question: What training quali- 
fications would a girl have to have 
to enter the insurance field for sell- 
ing ? 

Answer: I think the same quali- 
fications as a man; there is very 
little difference. In our aptitude 
testing, we use the same index for 
men and women with a slight differ- 
ence in grading and we also use the 
same vocational interest test for men 
and women. A woman should prob- 
ably be over 35 years of age, some 
business experience and some family 
experience would help. I would like 
to tell you about one woman who 
came with us very recently, who is 
under 30 years of age. She was for- 
merly a Captain in the Women’s 
Army Corps. In her first month she 
made enough sales to give her about 
three months’ income. She may be 
the exception to prove the rule. In 
general, the qualifications are about 
the same for men and women. 

Question: How many men sell 
insurance in your organization? In 
comparison to women? 

Answer: About 4 or 5 to 1 
woman. We have taken on more 
women in the past year. During the 
war, women were used in the indus- 
trial insurance field for collection 
of weekly premiums and some of 
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financial future of the families you serve. Ap- 
proach each prospect's problem with a high sense 
of personal responsibility. Whether it’s program- 
ming or a package sale, make the recommenda- 
tion that your professional knowledge tells you is 
right, and stick with it. You'll be respected and 
sought out by others to do the same conscientious 


job for them. 


This is one in a series of public 
relations hints prepated for Califor- 
nia-Western States Life career 
underwriters. It is being published 
in insurance magazines in the hope 
that it may contribute in a small way 
to the constant betterment and 
growth of the entire institution of 


life imsurance. 











Life insurance selling 
calls for a high degree 
of professional respon- 
sibility. Upon your ad- 
vice can rest the whole 
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those women have gone into the life 
insurance field and are quite success- 
ful. 

Question: Do you think the kind 
of experience we are getting selling 
merchandise over the counter would 
give us a background for selling 
intangibles ? 

Answer: I think your experience 
in “over-the-counter” selling is good 
training for selling intangibles. Door 
to door selling is also excellent ex- 
perience. I would like to tell you 


about a young man who came to us 
a year ago and while he was quite 
enthusiastic, he was too young even 
to secure a license. He obtained a 
part-time job, selling coal and fuel 
oil from door to door for a whole 
year and then he returned to us and 
said: “Now that I am old enough 
and have had some experience, may 
I sell life insurance?’ He started 
last month and I am sure his ex- 
perience has been responsible for a 
(Continued on page 78) 
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UNE 21-25, last, the Institute 

of Actuaries celebrated its Cen- 

tenary by an English-speaking 
Assembly at which its own mem- 
bers were joined by members of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, the 
Actuarial Society of America, the 
American Institute of Actuaries, and 
kindred societies in other countries. 
Apart from the Institute’s own mem- 
bers, some 150 actuaries from a 
dozen countries were present as vis- 
itors at the Assembly with their 
ladies. 

Owing to the destruction of Staple 
Inn Hall by a flying bomb in August 
1944, the formal business meetings 
of the Assembly were, by the 
courtesy of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, held in the Hall of that 
Institute at 20 Aldermanbury. At 
these meetings, spread over four 
days, subjects of general interest to 
the profession. were discussed. In 
view of the character of the occasion, 
however, the social aspects of the 
Assembly were, naturally, given at 
least equal prominence. 
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Extracts of Papers 


The Assembly opened with a re- 
ception by the President and the 
Council at Dorchester Hotel, Park 
Lane, on the evening of Monday, 
2ist June. On the following evening 
there was a reception by H.M. Gov- 
ernment at which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
received the guests. Another social 
event of a different kind was a visit 
to view the recent excavations of the 
section of the London Wall near the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. La- 
dies accompanying members of the 
Assembly were present on all these 
social occasions, and during the for- 
mal business meetings further diver- 
sions were provided for them by way 
of a tour of London; a fashion pa- 
rade; and a visit to a Metropolitan 
Borough Welfare Centre. 


History 


The history of the Institute and 
the development of actuarial science 
were not overlooked. “The Institute 
of Actuaries: 1848-1948”, by Mr. 
R. C. Simmonds, F.1.A., shortly to 
be published, will give an account 
of the events leading up to the forma- 
tion of the Institute in 1848, the re- 
lations with the Actuaries’ Club, and 
the final healing of the ‘split’ when 
the Charter of Incorporation was 
granted in 1884. Mr. Simmonds, we 
understand, has thoroughly explored 
the archives of the Institute and has 
brought to light many interesting 
facts about its work during the hun- 
dred vears of its existence. 

A Centenary Exhibition § dis- 
played in the Museum and Council 
Chamber at 20 Aldermanbury, con- 
sisted inter alia of the originals of 
works constituting land-marks in the 
development of the science, beginn- 
ing with John Napier’s logarithm 
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tables (1618) and John Graunt’s 
‘Natural and Political Observations 
upon the Bills of Mortality” (1662) 
which laid the foundation of “Politi- 
cal Arithmetic” and contained the 
first life table. Many of the earlier 
exhibits were loaned by other bodies 
such as the Royal Society. 

Three papers, joint, pre- 
sented by four visiting actuaries from 
North America were among the 
eight prize-winning papers an- 
nounced at the London Assembly 
on June 22. They were— 


M. Albert Linton, Provident Mu- 
tual, “Social Insurance in the United 
States Since 1935.” 

A. J. McAndless, and F. J. Mc- 
Diarmid, Lincoln National, “Invest 
ments of Life Insurance Companies 
of the United States.”’ 


Arthur Pedoe, Life Manager and 
Actuary for Canada of the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, “The Survival of the Un. 
fit and its Influence on Mortality.” 


one 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Hk Assembly held in London to 

celebrate the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of London, was 
a marked success. In quality and 
value it fully measured up to the 
standard called for by such a sig- 
nificant occasion in the history of 
life insurance. 

At least 51 members of the Actu- 
arial Society of America or the 
(American) Institute of Actuaries 
attended the Assembly, 47 of them 
coming from this Continent. The 
majority were accompanied by wives 
or families so that there were up- 
wards of eighty in the entire party. 
We were proud of this fine repre- 
sentation from North America. 

The largest single group travelled 
to England on the Oueen Mary sail- 
ing June 9, and included 17 actuaries 
and 14 members of families in addi- 
tion. Thus the voyage was a jolly 
one for all concerned. As the ship 
arrived several days before the open- 
ing of the Assembly the actuaries 
spent the intervening time in Eng- 
land in various pleasant ways, the 
writer for example, having a delight- 
ful time visiting for the first time the 
family of his English daughter-in- 
law in Lincolnshire. 

The central figure of the Assembly 
was Sir Andrew H. Rowell, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries. 
He was the life of the occasion, with 
his great wit, ability and gracious 
hospitality. He was ably assisted by 
Messrs. Wood and Kirton, Hon- 
orary Secretaries of the Institute, 
and by most efficient committees. As 
a result the Assembly was not only 
conducted with exquisite tact and 
graciousness, but also with impres- 
sive smoothness and efficiency. 

This was an outstanding achieve- 
ment in view of the difficult rationing 
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Impressions by E. W. Marshall 


and other conditions encountered in 
England today and particularly in 
London. We all marvelled how 
beautifully the Assembly was man- 
aged at every point despite these 
almost insuperable obstacles. 

The business meetings were held 
in the hall of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, situated at the very 
edge of the worst devastated part 
of London. The “blitz* fire” of 
August 1940 swept up to the build- 
ing itself, as its heavily charred oak 
entrance doors eloquently testified. 
Beyond, there was flat desolation for 
a mile, with here and there a lovely 
old roofless church still standing 
with empty windows through whose 
beautiful tracery could be seen the 
burnt out shell inside. 

The four business meetings were 
of a particularly high calibre. The 
first was on the subject of Social In- 


surance—a matter of tremendous 
importance today. Rightly conceived, 
a social insurance program can 
strengthen a nation-—wrongly con- 
ceived it might drag a nation down 
to ruin. 7 

The writer had the great privilege 
of presiding at the first meeting and 
was tremendously impressed by the 
valuable contributions made in the 
three papers discussed and in the 
discussions by those participating, 
including the opener, Sir George 
Maddex, the British Government 
Actuary. The prize-winning paper 
by Mr. Linton was one of those con- 
sidered and Mr. Linton closed and 
summarized the discussions in a 
masterly way. 

The second business meeting was 
on the subject of Investments of Life 
Assurance Offices, the third on Mor- 


(Continued on the next page} 





First Row: Henry P. Morrison, Kermit Lang, James R. Trimble; Second Row: William J. 
Graham, Horace R. Bassford, Edward W. Marshall, Miss Elizabeth W. Wilson, J. Gordon 
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Jackson, Herbert R. Stephenson, Fergus J. McDiarmid; Fourth Row: Harry H. Peirce, George 


V. Brady, H. Gordon Hurd. 
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Impressions—Continued 


tality and Demography (population 
mortality and allied problems) and 
the fourth on Probability and the 
Selection and Training of Actuaries. 
All of these meetings were of great 
value and interest and the forth- 
coming printed volume containing 
the papers and discussions will be a 
valuable work of reference. 

The social side of the Assembly 
was equally notable. There was an 
opening reception by President 
Rowell and the Council of the In- 
stitute on Monday, June 21, at which 
about 900 were present. The hos- 
pitality was unstinted. By some 
miracle, the national restriction on 
food and refreshments seemed to 
have been in abeyance for the occa- 
sion and those present had a glorious 
time. There were gifts presented to 
the Institute from various actuarial 
organizations, including a_ silver 
pitcher and tray and sums of money 
from North America as an expres- 
sion of our great attachment and 
obligation to the Institute and of our 
desire to help in the future refurnish- 
ing of its headquarters which had 
been destroyed by a flying bomb. 

Tuesday evening there was a re- 


ception by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the well-known Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, receiving. Earlier the same 
day the ladies were taken on a tour 
of London. Wednesday a trip to 
Windsor Castle delighted the vis- 
itors. On Thursday afternoon there 
was a visit to recently uncovered 
parts of the old Roman London wall, 
followed by dinners held by various 
actuarial clubs in the evening. Fri- 
day evening there was a colorful 
farewell banquet in the old historic 
Guildhall which was partly in ruins. 
The great room in which the banquet 
was held had a temporary roof and 
showed stains and scars from the 
baptism of fire and bomb to which it 
had been subjected. 

We were proud of the strong con- 
tributions to the Assembly program 
made by various representatives 
from North America. Among these 
might be mentioned the speech of 
congratulations at the Inaugural 
Session by J. Gordon Beatty, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, the reply to the conclud- 
ing toast on Friday by Horace R. 
Bassford, President of the Actuarial 
Society of America, and the speech 
of presentation of the gifts from 
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North America made on Monday 
evening by E. M. McConney, Vice 
President of the Actuarial Society 
of America. 

Following the Assembly each vyis- 
itor received from Sir Andrew 
Rowell a beautifully-expressed Bon 
V oyage letter. 

During our stay we were much 
impressed by the fine way in which 
the English people are facing their 
current problems. Because of the 
fact that we had our meals at hotels 
or restaurants, or under special cir- 
cumstances elsewhere, the food con- 
ditions we encountered during the 
‘Assembly week were by no means 
typical of those prevailing in private 
homes. One of the difficulties faced 
by the English is that the food ra- 
tioning bears most heavily on small 
families and on persons unable to 
supplement their rations by frequent 
meals at restaurants. In_ private 
conversations it became apparent 
that the barely adequate food and 
monotonous diet are depressing. 
There is a feeling of fatigue which 
is enhanced by the frequent necessity 
of standing in long queues to obtain 
desired articles of food. 

Nevertheless one obtained the im- 
pression that Britain is slowly but 
indomitably overcoming her handi- 
caps. It will be long before the 
ruined areas of the war will be re- 
stored and other conditions will even 
partly approach normal. However 
we felt strongly that the courage and 
staying-power of the British would 
in the long run prevail. 

A fitting climax to my own trip 
was the flight home over the ocean 
by plane. Leaving London at 6:30 
p.m., I attended a Board Meeting 
at the Provident Mutual in Phila- 
delphia the next morning. This 
fight was an enpoyable conclusion 
to a nineteen day trip which pro- 
duced some of the choicest memories 
of a lifetime. 


NEW JERSEY 
COMMISSIONER 
Feed J. DICKERSON, in the 

real estate and general insurance 
business for many years, has been 
appointed Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance for the State of 
New Jersey succeeding Lawrence B. 
Carey who resigned some weeks ago. 
Mr. Dickerson maintains a realty 
firm in New York City. 
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though fluctuat‘ng less sharply 

than economic conditions, never- 
theless are closely tied in to long 
term economic trends. With the 
continued high level of our general 
economy during the first six months 
of 1948, it is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing to note that life insurance pur- 
chases have. maintained pace with 
1947 and have continued to reflect 
marked improvement over the five- 
year span from 1943 to 1948. 

1948 half-yearly purchases in the 
United States are estimated to be 
100% of such purchases during the 
first six months of 1947 and 131% 
of the 1943-1947 five-year average. 
It is interesting to note that life in- 
surance purchases in Canada show 
almost identical results. 


[ ss insurance purchases, al- 


Despite the continued high level 
of sales, there are certain basic 
trends within the business itself 
which indicate that there is no justi- 
fication for complacency on the part 
of the Home Office and field sales 
organization. 


Policy Loans Up 


For the first time in fifteen years, 
policy loans are up. Although the in- 
crease is slight, nevertheless, it 1s a 
reversal of a basic downward trend 
which started in 1933. Lapses of in- 
surance are also slightly up. Turn- 
over among new sales organization 
is likewise slightly up. 

On the other hand, induction of 
new sales organization is slightly 
down. The average amount of busi- 
ness produced by new sales organi- 
zation, both in total and on a per 
capita basis, is slightly down. Most 
important of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that liquid savings of the American 
public are down. 

In 1944, with an estimated .na- 
tional income of $165 billions, sav- 
ings totaled over $35 billions, or 
22% of national income. In 1945 
national income increased to $172 
billions, whereas savings declined to 
$29 billions, or 16%. In 1946, na- 
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tional income further increased to 
$177 billions, but savings continued 
to decline to $15 billions, or 842%. 
1947 witnessed a continuation of the 
same trends with national income 
estimated at $197 billions—savings 
at $11.2 billions, or 5.6%. 

The increased burden of taxation, 
the higher cost of living and the 
greater availability of consumer 
goods all have a bearing on this de- 
crease, both by amount and by per- 
centage in liquid savings. 


Favorable Actions 


It is also interesting and signifi- 
cant to note that a larger percentage 
of the liquid savings of our citizens 
has been channeled into life insur- 
ance purchases each year since 1944. 

Those who predicted some falling 
off of life insurance sales in 1948 did 
so in spite of the many favorable 
general factors in the economic pic- 
ture. These favorable factors include 
an unprecedentedly high rate of em- 
ployment, the great backlog of still 
unfulfilled needs, particularly in the 
housing and heavy equipment fields, 
the great reservoir of liquid savings 
which had been built up during the 
war years, the wider distribution of 
income, the unprecedented growth of 
our population and the even more 
rapid growth in the number of our 
family units and the increase in our 
birth rate, which almost doubled 
over a period of ten years. They 
based their prediction for a down- 
ward curve in life insurance pur- 
chases on the basic factors listed 
above and on public resistance to 
further price increases. 

During the past six months, at 
least three Governmental actions 
have combined to insure a period 
of unprecedented economic activity 
—at least for the immediate future. 
These are the Marshall Plan, the 
expansion of our defense activities 
and the tax relief voted by Congress. 






One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in life insurance pur- 
chases has been that in the field of 
so-called “‘mass coverages”. These 
“mass coverages’ include the fields 
of pension and other welfare plans 
such as group life insurance, group 
hospitalization, group accident and 
health, group surgical benefits and 
the group disability. 


The purchase of group life insur- 
ance has shown a better than 50% 
increase in both 1947 and 1948 to 
date, as against the previous five 
years. At the end of 1947, group life 
insurance in force reached a total of 
over $33 billions and, for the first 
time in history, passed the amount of 
industrial insurance in force. 


The Taft-Hartley law and two re- 
cent decisions by the NLRB which 
have held that pensions and welfare 
plans are a proper subject for collec- 
tive bargaining will further stimulate 
the growth of “mass coverages”. 


Mass Coverage 


The growth of life insurance par- 
ticularly in the fields of pensions 
and welfare insurance is a further 
indication of the innate desire of our 
citizens for security. Life insurance 
companies and their field forces are 
entirely aware of both their oppor- 
tunity and their responsibility to 
meet this need. The failure of the 
private institution of life insurance 
to furnish adequately such security 
to the public would inevitably result 
in opening the door to Government 
to enter this field. All history 
teaches us the lesson that whenever 
men-have become dependent upon 
Government for. their individual se- 
curity, they have inevitably yielded 
to Government many of their free- 
doms and liberties. Knowledge of 
this historical fact has strengthened 
the determination of the life insur- 
ance men and women to make avail- 
able benefits of life insurance to the 
greatest number of our people in the 
most efficient manner. and at the 
least possible cost. 
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ber, the 21st session of the Million 

Dollar Round Table was drawing 
to a close. A group of us were 
gathered in the lobby shooting the 
breeze when the conversation turned 
to a speculation as to what essential 
qualities successful life underwriters 
have in common. After considerable 
discussion, it was finally agreed that 
while many qualities and traits are 
helpful in achieving success in our 
business, there are three character- 
istics which all successful life under- 
writers seem to share. First, a good 
salesman likes people ; second, he has 
a burning desire to serve and to 
succeed; third, he is an unusually 
good executive. To these three 
qualities, we added a 4th element 
which is usually necessary—time. 
Time for plans to be made, experi- 
ence to be gained and prestige to 


be built. 


' SWAMPSCOTT last Septem- 


Testing 


This analysis was tremendously 
interesting to me, since [ have 
always wanted to be as successful 
as my own talents would permit and 
wherever I could, to give a boost to 
the newer men in our business, along 
the same road. Over the past 28 
years which I have spent selling life 
insurance, I have been frequently 
surprised at the failure of a new man 
who seemed to have everything, and 
as frequently astonished at the 
growth and success of another man 
who seemed to have nothing. 

I think I will have to tell a story 
of myself. Of course, I started in 
our business before the days of 
aptitude tests. However, I knew that 
in recent years, all progressive agen- 
cies had been using such tests, 
Seemingly with great success, so I 
was thoroughly sold on them. About 
a year ago, a good friend of mine 
came to my office to talk to me about 
going into the life insurance business. 
He had a wonderful personality, a 
family to support, had just lost his 
job and was almost broke, so natur- 
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ally he had thought of our business. 
He asked my opinion as to his 
chances of succeeding. Well, I told 
him that I was way past the point of 
having any confidence in my own 
predictions but that my General 
Agent, John Yates, had not one but 
two aptitude tests which he could 
take, which were bound to give the 
decision right on the nose. I took 
my friend down to Howard Kelley 
who at that time was doing such a 





grand job for our agency in recruit- 
ing and training new men: out came 
the tests and my friend went to work 
with his pencil. The next morning 
Howard Kelley came up to my office 
with a very sad face. Alas, my friend 
had flunked. Naturally, this came as 
a great shock to me. I was a bit 
indignant, and intimated that pos- 
sibly the whole test business was 
over-rated. Then I made my big 
mistake. I said I’ would like to take 
the tests myself. Yes, you’re right— 
I flunked every section of both tests 
except, praise God, general intelli- 
gence, and I was a bit shaky even 
there. Furthermore, Howard Kelley 
black-mailed me all the rest of the 
time he was in Los Angeles, on the 
threat of turning my examination 
papers over to Mr. Yates. 












In the light of this humiliating 
experience, I think you will see why 
I welcomed the Swampscott ‘“Three 
Qualities Plus Time” formula. The 
successful underwriter likes people; 
he has a burning desire to serve and 
succeed and he is an unusually good 
executive. 


A book could be written about 
“Liking People,” but in the last 
analysis, I guess a man either likes 
people or he doesn’t, so what can we 
do about it. An inspiring oration 
could be delivered on “The Burning 
Desire to Succeed,” but in our 
agency, John Yates makes the inspir- 
ing speeches, so I will not intrude on 
his department. This leaves me with 
the third quality of the successful 
underwriter and brings me to my 
subject, “Are You An Executive ?” 


According to the dictionary, an 
executive is one who makes plans 
and is expert in directing and super- 
vising the carrying out of plans. 
Now, it may be asked, since life 
underwriters make their living by 
selling, why did the Swampscott 
formula lay the emphasis on “being 
an unusually good executive?” In 
answering this question, I would like 
to make an analogy between the 
business which we run and that of a 
large department store. We may 
start with this similarity; both are 
merchandising businesses. I happen 
to have a friend in Los Angeles who 
is General Manager of one of our 
largest and finest department stores. 
In working out this analogy there- 
fore, I called my friend and asked 
him to give me a rough idea of the 
organization chart of their various 
executive departments. 


Analogy 


First, there is what he called 
“Top Management.” This executive 
group plans the general policy of 
the store—what type of customers 
the store intends to cater to, what 
type of merchandise is to be sold and 
the store’s over-all financial struc- 


(Continued on the next page) 














Executive ?—Continued 


ture. Under Top Management are 4 
departments, each in charge of an 
expert executive. First, there is the 
Advertising Department charged 
with the duty of bringing customers 
into the store. In this department, 
are numerous sub-executives who 
supervise the advertising for each 
merchandising unit. Second, there is 
the Merchandising Department, also 
in charge of a Top Executive. 
Under his direction are a corps 
of sub-executives called “Buyers.” 
Each Buyer is in charge of the buy- 
ing and pricing of all the goods to 
be sold in a given section of the 
store. Third, we have the Supervis- 
ing Department, with a Chief Execu- 
tive and various sub-executives in 
charge of the following :—Sales, 
Delivery, Service, Mail Orders, 
Shopping Service and Complaints. 
Finally, we have the Financial 
Department under which fall the 
executives in charge of Credit, Col- 
lections, Bookkeeping, Auditing, 
Stenography, Records, Research and 
Statistical Studies. In other words, 
the executive staff of this store con- 
sists of well over 100 people. Each 
executive and sub-executive is an 
expert in his particular department. 
The advertising manager does not 
have to understand accounting, and 
the credit manager does not have to 
be a salesman. 

Now, let’s compare the problems 
of the department store with our own 
problems in merchandising life in- 





surance. If you will review the 
various departments and sub-depart- 
ments of this store, I think that you 
will find that every one has its 
counter-part is the business of mer- 
chandising life insurance. We also 
set a general policy for our sales 
activities, the type of customers we 
intend to serve and what type of 
insurance selling shall be our 
specialty. We work out a financial 
plan for ourselves. In place of an 
Advertising Department, we have a 
Prospecting Department. We are 
Buyers of life insurance for our 
clients. We have a Sales Depart- 
ment and a Delivery Department. 
After 28 years in the business I have 
difficulty in spending less than half 
my time in my Service Department. 
Occasionally I get a mail order. 
Occasionally when the Home Office 
makes a mistake and rates a policy, 
my Complaint Department has to go 
to work. Sometimes, to sell new in- 
surance or to keep old policies in 
force, I grant credit. Certainly we 
have a Collection Department. It is 
the rule of my office that no policy 
shall ever be permitted to lapse with- 
out first a telephone call from my 
secretary, and if this does not get 
results, a personal interview on my 
own part. We must keep books and 
audit these books before March 15 
every year. We havea Stenographic 
Department and we must keep 
records. Finally, our Department of 
Research and Statistical Studies 
must be constantly alert to the ever 
changing economic picture, so that 
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we may do our prospecting in the 
field where money is being made. 

We run and plan for every one 
of these departments, but we don’ 
have 100 executives, each an expert 
in his line, on our staff. We start 
with just one employee—ourselyes. 
In many of these departments our 
employee is probably pretty stupid, 
I fancy myself as a fair salesman, 
but in my desk are over $8,000 
worth of worthless notes which | 
collected during my first 15 years 
in the life insurance business, which 
are pretty good evidence that | was 
originally no great genius as a credit 
manager. Furthermore, if we are 
to succeed, all of these departments 
must be kept functioning properly 
every day. Finally, in my own case, 
my planning department has always 
operated under a serious disadvan 
tage. We hate to admit it, but un- 
fortunately, our employee is _ lazy. 
For 28 years, I have had to scheme 
and plan to keep him from popping 
off to a ball game, or the golf course 
during business hours. 

I believe the foregoing analog 
demonstrates the fact that a success- 
fully run life insurance business re- 
quires more than a mere executive. 
It requires a super-executive. 


Two Essential Steps 


Now, all of this may seem like a 
rather large order, but there is one 
cheering note. Executives are made, 
not born. All of us have the ability 
to plan and carry out plans. There 
are just two steps required. First, 
we must recognize the importance 
of planning. Second, we must de- 
velop the will power to constantly 
keep on planning—big plans for the 
years ahead and small plans for the 
details of the day ahead. 

I would now like to share with 
you some of the devices which | 
have found useful over the years to 
help me become a better executive. 
The first of these is my Weekly 
Work Sheet. This is simply a letter 
size sheet of paper, mimeographed 
on both sides. One side is the plan 
side which I prepare at the end of 
each week for next week’s work. On 
the reverse is the performance side, 
on which I record each evening the 
result of the day’s work. On the 
plan side are 5 headings, which | 
consider to be the important depart 
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ments of my work. The first head- 
ing is “Open.” Under this heading 
are listed the names of prospects, 
hoth new and old whom I expect to 
see during the course of the week 
to “Open a Case.” The next column 
is headed “Close.” Under this head- 
ing will be listed the names of cases 
which I have already opened and 
which I am in the process of either 
selling or eliminating. The third 
column is headed “Deliver.” In this 
column are included the nares of 
closed cases between the time when 
my prospect first says~ “yes” and 
the time when the policy is issued 
and the commission has been cred- 
ited to my sheet. The fourth column 
is headed “Service.” Under this 
heading will be found the names of 
many people who have _ recently 
moved across this sheet from “Open” 
to “Deliver,” but for whom [I still 
have a service job to do. This serv- 
ice job may be the preparing of an 
audit or the revision of optional 
methods of settlement under the 
clent’s entire insurance program. 
Under this heading also will be 
found many names, unrelated to re- 
cent sale, but for whom service work 
is required and has been promised. 
The final column is headed “Cen- 
ters.” Here will be found the names 
of clients and friends whom I expect 
to be seeing during the week to se- 
cure prospects—new names which 
will be entered in the “Open” column 
and start their journey across the 


page. 
Performance Side 


The performance side of the work 
sheet contains 3 important headings. 
The first is “Cases Opened.’ To me 
this department is the key to the 
whole productive process. Some men 
believe in consecutive weekly scor- 
ing. I believe in consecutive regu- 
larity in opening. If I open the 
cases, I am not concerned about the 
results. The law of averages takes 
care of that. I will get my proper 
quota of sales. Every time I have 
gotten in trouble in this business, 
it has been because I have been so 
interested in closing business, that I 
have neglected to plant the seed for 
next week’s and next month’s har- 
vest. Therefore, in the plan for each 
vear, a definite weekly quota of cases 
opened is established and this is a 
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This is the house that “jack” built! 


The New Home of One of OUR STARS 


READ THIS SUCCESS STORY | 
“I am enclosing a photograph of the home we have just purchased, | 


Life Assurance Company just four years ago. Through the use of the 
Miracle Letter lead system and other Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company sales plans and policies, I have accomplished a great deal 
more financially than I ever dreamed of doing in so short a time. 


“My home, _— for in full, is one of the evidences of the value of an 
ers Life Assurance Company agency contract.” 


| 
“I started from ‘scratch’ as a General Agent for the Illinois Bankers | 
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(Name on request. Such a letter could well be written by you if you become 


You, too, may reach STARDOM in 
“The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 


Investigate this opportunity to become associated with a group of enthusiastic insurance money- 
makers and a friendly company that is genuinely agency-minded. Our unique methods create 
leads. If you are interested in Immediate Income, Renewal Revenue, and Future Security, 
write for our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies still available. If you can meet 


our requirements, you'll be thanking your lucky stars you acted quickly. 
All correspondence confidential! 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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“must” each week, whether any 
other work gets done or not. The 
second sub-division on the perform- 
ance side is headed “Closing Inter- 
views.” Here are-recorded all such 
interviews and if a sale results, the 
amount of insurance sold, and the 
expected first year’s commission. A 
running total is kept of sales and 
commissions. During the course of 
each year these totals are carried 
over at the end of each week to the 
next week’s sheet. The third de- 
partment on the performance side is 


headed “Leads Secured.” You will 
note that on my performance side 
I make no record of service inter- 
views. There is a reason for this. 
I like to give service and my tend- 
ency is to neglect new business in 
favor of service items. Therefore, 
why make a record of something 
I know that I will do anyway. This 
weekly performance record was de- 
signed by myself for myself, to keep 
constantly in front of my executive 
department a record of my success 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Hk National Negro Insurance 

Association occupies a unique 

position in the lives of the Amer- 
ican people. Its contribution to the 
economic and social betterment ot 
America, through its member com- 
panies, is second in importance only 
to the group which it immediately 
and directly touches. The general 
theme of this convention, “Safe- 
guarding Our Economic Gains 
Through Research and Conserva- 
tion,” 1s most timely and appropri- 
ate, for in our struggle we have made 
economic gains, and through re- 
search and conservation we shall 
safeguard them and continue our 
struggle until we have established 
for ourselves and for our posterity 
a more enviable place in the eco- 
nomic life of our nation. 


Progress 


Progress that counts is progress 
based upon facts—not fancies. The 
progress made by the member com- 
panies of our Association is real; 
it is based upon facts. The total 
insurance in force of our member 
companies on December 31, 1937 
amounted to $272,527,288 and our 
total admitted assets amounted to 
$20,092,955. Our statistician reports 
insurance in force and admitted as- 
sets of our member companies, as of 
December 31, 1947, as $907,605 ,922 
and $94,639,377, respectively. Ac- 
cording to our statistician’s report, 
the member companies of our Asso- 
ciation on December 31, 1947 had 
mortgage loans outstanding in the 
sum of $12,875,000. I believe we 
should increase our investments in 
mortgage loans as rapidly as our 
resources will permit. Our yield 
from this type of investment will 
enable us to more nearly meet our 
interest requirements and, at the 
same time, render a much needed 
service to our clientele. 

Our progress, however, is not to 
be measured alone in dollars and 
cents, bonds and mortgages, and 
other tangibles. Our greatest gains 
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have been in a growing mental eman- 
cipation and its spread to others 
with whom we come in contact. 
When we become fully emancipated 
in our thinking—when we have rid 
ourselves of fear and those other 
complexes which confuse and limit 
us to narrow confines—the world is 
ours. In the same manner in which 
we safeguard our economic gains 
through research and conservation, 
we may also more rapidly increase 
our economic gains by raising our 
sights, by viewing our country and 
our world in their fullness—not as 
Negroes, but as men and women— 
as citizens of a great democracy. 

T have an abiding faith in America 
and in American institutions. I be- 
lieve firmly in our free enterprise 
system and our way of life. The 
wrongs from which we suffer and 
the ills of which we justly complain 
can and will be righted under our 
democratic system of government. 
We should continue to wage a re- 
lentless war against every individual 
and every group who would deny us 
our constitutional rights and, at the 
same time, we must assume our full 
duties, obligations and responsibili- 
ties as first class American citizens. 
In proportion as we strengthen our- 
selves economically, in that same 
proportion will we improve our citi- 
zenship status. 


Our Economic Salvation 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peopie is 
the one organization which has, 
through the years, waged war 
against the injustices and discrimina- 
tions of every kind perpetrated 
against us. We should unqualifiedly 
support this organization by giving 
freely of our time, talents and money 
to its over-all program. If there is 
any reason why our individual com- 
panies cannot make annual donations 
to the National Association for the 






Advancement of Colored People, we 
as individuals should consider it our 
responsibility to see to it that the 
program of the Association is ade- 
quately financed. 

Thirteen million people with an 
annual income of more than $10,- 
000,000,000 can buy and pay for 
their own economic salvation and 
win for themselves the same respect 
enjoyed by other minorities. Thir- 
teen million people constitute an im- 
portant consumer market for the 
purchase of all commodities. In 
order that we may visualize the eco- 
nomic potentialities within our 
group, we have but to think of the 
Dominion of Canada. Canada’s 
population last year reached 12,307,- 
000, according to the Bureau of 
Statistics. The Canadians have their 
banks, insurance companies of every 
kind, manufacturing establishments, 
and a commercial life that establishes 
the Dominion as one of the world’s 
important markets. 

Former Governor Ellis Arnall of 
Georgia, and President of the Dixie 
Insurance Company of Newman, 
Georgia, had this to say about his 
company : “I hope to reduce the flow 
of 125 millions which Georgia now 
sends to foreign insurers. The assets 
of the Dixie Insurance Company 
will be used to stimulate Georgia 
development.” We must reduce the 
flow of the millions which our people 
pay annually to insurers which give 
us the minimum for our money, and 
direct the flow of these millions into 
our own companies for our own 
racial development. There is a steady 
rise in the volume of insurance in 
force. It is gratifying that our mem- 
ber companies are sharing in this 
increase. I deplore the fact, how- 
ever, that our share is far below 
what it should be. It is our full 
responsibility to do something about 
it. 

There must evolve a new concept 
—a new economic philosophy within 
our group if we would raise our- 
selves to first-class citizenship status. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Trade and commerce are the back- 
bone of the nation. We must par- 
ticipate more fully in the nation’s 
trade and commerce. The member 
companies of the National Negro 
Insurance Association have done 
more than any other agency to en- 
large our scope of thinking, to raise 
our sights, and to strengthen and 
stabilize our economic life. Our in- 
surance companies have the _ biue- 
prints of the economic destiny of our 
racial group for today and tomorrow. 
Our one big job now is to develop 
amongst us technicians to interpret 
properly these blueprints, draw plans 
and specifications, and erect a finan- 
cial structure that shall solve our 
economic problems and fully in- 
tegrate us into the commercial and 
financial fabric of our nation. Many 
of these technicians will come from 
the men and women of our agency 
force, the men and women who are 
close to the people—who know the 
ambitions and the aspirations of the 
forward-looking masses. We are all 
agreed that life insurance should be 
every man’s first step in creating an 
estate and that no man should post- 
pone buying adequate life insurance. 
We know that there is no substitute 
for life insurance in the lives of 
individuals. What life insurance 
does for the breadwinner and his 
family, it can and will do for the 


race—when we life underwriters 
and executives develop the programs 
of our companies to their fullest 
capacities. What have we done to 
scotch the economic and social gains 
made during our war economy? 
Shall we revert to the unenviable 
position which we occupied before 
the war, or shall we continue to make 
gains during the postwar era? The 
sainted Frederick Douglass once 
said: “Neither institutions nor 
friends can make a race to stand 
unless it has strength im its own 
legs." We have the strength to 
stand, to hold the gains we have 
made, and to continue to improve 
our position in American life. The 
combined strength of the field forces 
of our life insurance companies is 
the greatest economic power in 
Negro life. It is ours to educate our 
people in the ways of thrift and in- 
dustry ; to inculcate into their hearts 
and minds a burning desire and zeal 
to emancipate ourselves, through the 
institution of life insurance, from the 
throes of poverty and its attendant 
evils. 

Groups and races within a nation 
who fail to participate in the indus- 
trial, commercial and financial life 
of a nation, on the same basis as 
others, will forever occupy the lowli- 
est position in society. The people 
who own, control and operate the 
mines, the agriculture and the mar- 
keting of that agriculture, the trans- 
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portation on land, on sea and it the 
air, the construction industry for the 
handling of materials, are the pri- 
mary figures in the market places, 
in the councils of law, and in the 
literature of the nation. Our insur- 
ance companies, through their thou- 
representatives, can raise 
the status of our group from its 
present position of uncertainty and 
insecurity to one of strength and 
power. 


sands of 


Specialized Training 


Life insurance is a highly spe- 
cialized and_ technical 
There are very few, if any, other 
professions in which the opportunity 
to serve 1S as great as it is in ours, 
It is imperative, therefore, that 
we thoroughly prepare 
through special training for the re- 
sponsibilities we 


profession, 


ourselves 


assume when we 
engage in the sale of life insurance 
and in guiding and directing the 
affairs of our companies. The time 
is here when the managements of 
our companies should get together 
and devise ways and means of more 
successfully coordinating our pro- 
grams and activities, if not actually 
to seriously consider the matter of 
mergers and/or consolidations in the 
interest of greater 
lower operating costs. I don’t be- 
lieve we should encourage the or- 
ganization of any new life insurance 
companies at this time; on the other 
hand, every effort should “be made 
to stimulate more rapid growth of 
the companies we have already. 


efhiciency and 


Competition and Operating Costs 


Competition for both industrial 
and ordinary business will be keener 
than ever before. Many companies 
which heretofore have not solicited 
business from Negroes will begin to 
go after this business in a large way. 
Some of these companies are em- 
ploying Negro agents in increasing 
numbers for the obvious purpose of 
making their solicitation of Negro 
business appear more attractive to 
our clientele. Certainly we cannot 


cope with this competition unless we 
are able to reduce our operating 
costs, and we cannot do this unless 
we materially and more rapidly in- 
crease our volume. In Cleveland we 
have ten companies operating, all 
members of 


our Association. In 
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some of our cities we have consid- 
erably more than that. The cost of 
maintaining these separate offices is 
an item which could be reduced by 
our coming together, erecting or pur- 
chasing a building to house these 
offices. Such a program as this 
might well be the first step towards 
mergers and consolidations until we 
would have not more than twelve 
large, strong companies operating 
throughout the length and breadth 
of this nation. We have built a few 
companies with insurance tn force 
in excess of $100,000,000. I am 
anxious that we build some com- 
panies with assets of a hundred and 
more millions in the interest of a 
larger service and lower costs of 
operations. 


Executive Director 


History was made on January 1/7, 
1948 when the Executive Committee 
of our Association met in Durham, 
North Carolina, as guests of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. At that meeting the 
matter of employing a full-time Ex- 
ecutive Director for our Association 
was thoroughly discussed. The 
chairman appointed a committee of 
three of its members to accept names 
from which they could recommend 
to the Executive Committee qualified 
persons for the office of Executive 
Director, and from which a suitable 
person may be selected. This is a 
forward step. I trust that if the 
selection has not already been made, 
that it will be made without further 
delay. 


Recommendations 


I recommend that our Associa- 
tion make a more liberal appropria- 
tion to the special committee of 
technicians which was appointed 
some time ago to study our common 
managerial problems and develop 
scientific management techniques. 

| recommend that the name of our 
Association be changed so that the 
racial designation is removed. The 
racial designation, which is a part 
of our corporate name, is a symbol 
o! discrimination. Our Association 
has outgrown the name which cir- 
cumscribes and sets us apart from 
others engaged in the same industry 
Or profession. 
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A GREATER OPPORTUNITY MAY AWAIT 
YOU WITH CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Continental Assurance . . . one of America’s fastest growing 
life insurance companies . . . is today rapidly approaching 
the mark of a billion in force. Such immense progress has 
created new, outstanding opportunities for experienced life 
insurance men who seek richer futures. 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN 


Intensive cultivation of territories from 
coast to coast permits constant expansion 
of our staff of state supervisors. 


| plus incentive increase plan. Complete welfare program 


Producers with executive and organizational | 
ability are invited to investigate the possi- | 
bilities of a valuable Continental Assurance | 
franchise. Policy equipment is unsurpassed. Cooperation | 
and proved building formula is provided by Home Office. | 
Attractive commissions and unique pension plan. 


DEPARTMENT Prominent multiple line agencies, anxious 
to serve the life insurance needs of their 
clients, have asked assistance in finding 
capable, experienced men to head up their life insurance 
departments. We consider these positions to be among the 
finest, most lucrative opportunities in the life insurance 


Find out what Continental Assurance has to offer you. 
nothing. May benefit you tremendously. Send a complete record of 
your background, life insurance production and experience. All replies 


Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Over $300 Million Increase in Insurance in Force Last 24 Months 
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I recommend that the Association 
establish a convention city and the 
expenses of holding our convention 
be borne by the Association. 

Finally, our insurance companies 
constitute our first line of economic 
defense. The growing resources of 
these companies furnish a reservoir 
of sufficient financial strength to 
initiate and carry through a sound 
and constructive program for the 
economic and social emancipation of 
our group. Let us, in our 28th An- 
nual Convention assembled, rededi- 


cate ourselves to the _ principles 

enunciated by our founders, and 

project ourselves and our companies 

more militantly, more efficiently, and 

more effectively into the procession 

of the forward-looking masses. 

“We have tomorrow bright before 
us, life a-flame; 

Yesterday, a night-gone thing, a 
sun down name; 

And today, broad arch above the 
road we came.” 





Excerpts from a speech before Annual Con- 
vention, New Orleans, June 1948. 
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E HAVE a public re- 
sponsibility to see that 
life insurance is made 
available to as many as possible, and 
at as fair a price as possible,” Dr. 
Reynold C. Voss, Chairman of the 
Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention told the members 
of that body at the opening session 
of their thirty-sixth annual meeting, 
held June 24 to 26 at the Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire. 

Discussing the quest for what is 
sometimes loosely called ‘Quality 
Business,” Dr. Voss asked: **What 
is meant by such an expression?” 
Some will say, he continued, that: 
“It is business with a high average 
policy, good mortality and good per- 
sistency. All of these are highly de- 
sirable qualities, provided we view 
them in the proper perspective. A 
high average policy is desirable be- 
cause the average individual usually 
buys too little life insurance, and it 
means that our agents have sold him 
more. It should not mean that we 
have closed our eyes to the poorer or 
less thrifty people and have gone ex- 
clusively to the well-to-do, who can 
afford bigger policies. A good mor- 
tality is desirable because it reflects 
a healthy nation, not a too rigorous 
search for only the cream of the 
risks. A good persistency is desir- 
able if it means that the insurance 
has been well sold and well serviced, 
not that we have sought only the 
thrifty people who will keep up the 
payment of their premiums. ‘Qual- 
ity’ then refers only to the manner 
in which our product is merchan- 
dised, not to a limited class of pros- 
pects on whom we are sometimes 
tempted to center our attention. Let 
us not neglect those who are most in 
need of our facilities. 

“Let us be ‘liberal’ in our under- 
writing. This brings to mind another 
idea which provokes much more 
serious reflection. What is meant by 
‘liberal’ underwriting? If underwrit- 
ing is as scientific as we sometimes 
claim it to be, how can it be either 
‘liberal’ or ‘conservative’? Why is it 
not all cut and dried and based on 
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MEDICAL UNDERWRITING 


by DR. REYNOLD C. VOSS 


+ eh 


mortality experience, as many people 
think it is or should be? The answer 
is, of course, that there are two kinds 
of underwriting. There is under- 
writing which is based upon statisti- 
cal experience. This includes under- 
writing of hypertension, build, heart 
murmurs, albuminuria, gastric and 
duodenal ulcers, etc., as brought out 
in our Medico-Actuarial studies. 
Then there is underwriting based on 
intelligent guess-work, where ade- 
quate statistical experience is not 
available. It is in this field that the 
idea of ‘liberal’ is distinguished from 
that of ‘conservative.’ And it is in 
this field that the underwriter can 
push back the frontiers and offer to 
the public insurance based upon the 
benefits of modern medical dis- 
coveries. 

“Take Insulin and Diabetes, for 
example. Insulin was discovered 25 
years ago, whereas only in the last 
few years has the life insurance in- 
dustry offered to insure Diabetics. 
Does that make for good public 
relations? The public today is fully 
and widely informed about medical 
advancement. The daily press, the 
radio and magazine articles all popu- 
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larize and glamorize new medical 
discoveries. Does it make sense to 
such an informed public that we 
should wait 25 years before we ac- 
cept the facts of advanced medical 
knowledge and apply them to our 
underwriting ? 

“It is true that guessing can be 
wrong. It has been wrong many 
times in the past and it will be 
wrong again in the future. We are 
guessing even today on Diabetics, 
Even the class of ‘uninsurable’ is 
a relative one. It should mean that 
we do not know what the experience 
will be and are unwilling to hazard 
a guess, or that the rate 1s too high 
to be practical. We will not know 
exactly where we are going until 
the experience has developed and 
been made the subject of actuarial 
statistical study. but have to 
start somewhere, so let us be sure 
that we do not incur public displeas- 
ure by waiting too long. 

“But by liberal underwriting we 
do not mean competitive underwrit- 
ing. Underwriting is a classification 
of risks into relative mortality 
groups. It is not an attempt to se- 
cure a certain rate of mortality in 
any group but merely an attempt to 
relate one group to another so that 
each is a percentage of the so-called 
standard. If we honestly believe that 
we have placed the correct rating on 
an applicant, let us by all means 
stick to that decision and not change 
our minds under Agency pressure 
or try to meet competition when 
another underwriter feels that the 
rating should be lower. 

“Let us not underwrite for a 
‘good’ mortality. Let us underwrite 
within the margins set by our actu- 
aries and let the ‘good’ mortality 
come about as it has been doing for 
as far back as the records go, as a 
result of the benefits of medical re- 
search and medical practice. 

“It we adopt this manner of think- 
ing, we will go as far as is reason- 
ably possible in giving insurance at 
fair rates to as many people as we 
can reach, and we will thus be doing 
our part to keep our public relations 
on a favorable level.” 


we 
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AN individual preventive medi- 

cine lengthen modern man’s life 
expectancy beyond the three score 
years and ten to which he already 
has nearly attained (65.8 years ac- 
cording to Census Bureau findings ) 
and in addition give him an old age 
of vitality and usefulness? 

Will the acceptance and practice 
of individual preventive medicine by 
a substantial number of their policy- 
holders pay dollar dividends to the 
Life Insurance Companies of Amer- 
ica benefiting new policy holders 
generally—and is the idea psycholo- 
gically sound? 

With the blessing of the Philadel- 
phia County Medical Society, a con- 
trolled experiment to determine the 
answers to those questions will be 
carried on in Philadelphia, starting 
in September. 


Personnel 


E. Burke Wilford, aeronautical 
and industrial engineer and inventor, 
of 300 Linden Lane, Merion, who 
has plugged for public acceptance of 
individual preventive medicine for 
the past 20 years, announced in 
June the establishment of the 
“Health Conservation Foundation,” 
with headquarters in the Wilford 
Building, 33rd and Arch Streets, one 
of whose purposes will be to sponsor 
and support the experiment finan- 
cially, working closely with the Life 
Insurance Industry. 

Wilford revealed that a petition 
for the incorporation of the “Health 
Conservation Foundation,” as a non- 
profit corporation has been filed with 
Common Pleas Court No. 3. A 
hearing has been conducted before 
Joseph Klapp Nicholls, sitting as 
Master, and a report will be filed 
with the court shortly. 

In addition to Wélford, the incor- 
porators are: 

Dr. William Harvey Perkins, 
Dean and Professor of Preventive 
Medicine at Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege since 1941 and an authority on 
the subject. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of 
Insurance and Chairman of the In- 
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surance Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania since 1915, who 
has served as consultant to sev- 
eral Congressional Committees and 
government agencies. A former 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of In- 
surance, he was dean of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters 
from its inception in 1927 until 1934, 
and since 1934 has been president. 

Dr. George M. Dorrance, former 
Professor of Masillo Facial Surgery, 
Thomas Evans Institute, University 
of Pennsylvania; Surgeon in Chief, 
American Oncologic Hospital, Sur- 
geon at Doctors Hospital and Coo- 
per Hospital, Camden, and former 
Professor of Surgery, Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. William G. Schmidt, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Hahnemann 
Medical College and acting Secre- 
tary of the Health Conservation 
Foundation. 

The Foundation is the result 
largely of the interest in preventive 
medicine of Dr. Perkins, Dr. Hueb- 
ner and Wilford, extending back 
over many years. 

The keystone of the Philadelphia 
experiment, which will require a 
minimum of three years before 
significant results can be expected, 
is a new philosophy for health ex- 
aminations devised by Dr. Perkins, 
who, prior to joining the faculty at 
Jefferson College, was professor of 
Preventive Medicine at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

“In the past,” Dr. Perkins said, 
“an examination of an apparently 
healthy person has been made pri- 
marily for the elicitation of disease. 
Practically all existing formulations 
of procedure in this type of work 
are on this method. 

“The proper approach should be 
in the direction of determining the 
degree and efficiency of the health 
reserve of the individual, as well as 
of uncovering existing diseases and 
defects. 

“What is important to find out in 
a health examination is the presence 
and force of agents of disease that 
are acting on an individual’s phys- 


WUNDATION 


iologic mechanism, which, if per- 
mitted to persist, will result in phys- 
ical or mental breakdown. 

“It is the examination of a young 
woman or matron today with the 
examiner visualizing the women of 
the future who will be a patient in 
a clinic or doctor’s office broken 
down with child-bearing and the 
pressure of family life; the man of 
forty today who, if he does not 
change his health habits or ex- 
posures, will be a ‘high-pressure 
heart case’ in his fifties. 

“The cause of these future failures 
and breakdowns can be known. The 
health examination must prevent 
disease and not limit its usefulness 
to the correction of disease. 

“Tt will keep the individual on the 
way to health by constantly improv- 
ing physical, mental and personal 
habits, as well as making corrections 
in the individual’s present health 
status.” 


Finances 


One of the first objectives of the 
Foundation will be to raise $50,000 
in 1948 to subsidize one or two 
clinics at Philadelphia’s teaching hos- 
pitals to give a limited number of 
persons this new type of health ex- 
amination at a standard rate to be 
decided upon. The names of these 
clients will be supplied by life insur- 
ance companies from among their 
policyholders. The life insurance in- 
dustry will be asked to pay for the 
cost of the examinations, either di- 
rectly or through contributors to the 
Foundation, since they would be the 
beneficiaries of lengthened mortality 
among their policyholders. 

The health examination given 
would cover the five major causes of 
death ; namely, heart, lungs, kidneys, 
cancer and neurosis. 

No attempt would be made at 
urging treatment other than report- 
ing data on physical, mental and 
personal habits and the knowledge 
of any physical impairment to the 
policyholder’s physician. The exam- 
ination would be confidential and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Conservation—Continued 


their results not available to any in- 
surance company or its agent, thus 
eliminating any fear of hurting the 
policyholder’s future insurability, or 
being solicited for additional insur- 
ance. 

Success of the experiment would 
depend upon the policyholder’s wil- 
lingness to change his habits to cor- 
rect potentially injurious practices 
and attitudes revealed by the exam- 
ination. 

‘For years the fire insurance com- 
panies have gone in for prevention 
in a big way, and it has paid off in 
dollars,” Wilford said. “The fire 
insurance companies spend miore 
than $50,000,000 a year for preven- 
tion. 

“The life insurance industry has 
barely started in this direction, al- 
though, from an economic point of 
view, the money worth of a nation’s 
human life values, as reflected by 
earning power for family and busi- 
ness, exceeds by many times the ag- 
gregate total of the nation’s material 
property.” 

An additional $50,000—making 
$100,000 in all—will be raised in 
1948 to set up the organization of 
the “Health Conservation Founda- 
tion.” This will cover the research 
work necessary to correlate all exist- 
ing data on individual preventive 
medicine in the country, and for 
the encouragement of the teaching 
of individual preventive medicine 
through the medical schools. 

Insurance companies throughout 
the country will be asked to assist 
financially in establishing chairs of 
preventive medicine at medical 
schools in their particular locality. 


1948 REVENUE 


N THE passage of the Revenue 

Act of 1948 it was the intention of 
Congress to give the same benefits 
to life insurance settlements regard- 
ing the estate tax marital deduction 
as were granted to property in trust. 
But the language used left doubt as 
to whether this was accomplished. 
Clarification and extension of the 
1948 Revenue Act estate tax pro- 
visions applicable to life insurance 
settlements were included in House 
Joint Resolution 429 which was pas- 
sed without objection by the House 
on June 17 and by the Senate on 
June 18. It was signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 1. 

The Resolution amends Section 
812(e)(1)(G) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as (1) to extend 
its application specifically to endow- 
ment and annuity contracts, as well 
as life insurance contracts (2) to 
grant the marital deduction to pro- 
ceeds under an insurance contract 
on the life of another where such 
contract is owned by the decedent 
and (3) to authorize the deduction 
where proceeds are left at interest. 
The granting of the marital deduc- 
tion under any one of these condi- 
tions is subject to inclusion in the 
settlement arrangement of the fol- 
lowing provisions : 


The instalment or interest pay- 
ments must commence not later than 
13 months after the decedent’s death, 
and must be payable annually or 
at more frequent intervals. The 
amounts payable during the life of, 
for example, a widow, must be pay- 
able only to her. She must have the 
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ACT AMENDED 


power to appoint all amounts either 
to herself or to her estate. The righ; 
to appoint to herself was not included 
in the original Act, but was provided 
for in the Joint Resolution so as to 
permit the marital deduction in the 
common case of right of withdrawal. 

As a result of the joint represen- 
tations of the American Life Con- 
vention, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
behalf of policyholders, the Ways 
and Means Committee had inserted 
into H. R. 6712, the Revenue Revi- 
sion Act of 1948, a corrective amend- 
ment. However, on June 14, due to 
the legislative log jam, it became 
quite doubtful whether H. R. 6712 
would pass the House. Consequently, 
due to the importance of the correc- 
tion to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, Congressman Daniel A, 
Reed of New York introduced HI. J. 
Res. 429 on the following day. It 
was favorably reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee and passed 
the House on June 17. Chairman 
Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado 
promptly called a special meeting of 
the Senate Finance Committee to 
consider the Joint Resolution. After 
that Committee’s favorable report, it 
passed the Senate on June 18. 

Millions of policyholders will un- 
doubtedly be grateful to Congress- 
man Reed and Senator Mallikin for 
their interest in this matter. Their 
action resulted in the recognition and 
establishment of the equitable rights 
of policyholders and their benefici- 
aries and the consequent clarification 
of the 1948 Revenue Act. 
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Reformation of Life Contract to 
Strike Out Wor and Aviation 
Clause Denied 


ENRY A. BROWN, SR., filed 

suit against The Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company to reform 
a policy on the life of his son, 
William Jones Brown, by striking 
out the war and aviation clause so 
as to enable the beneficiary to re- 
cover for the death of the insured, 
who, while a member of the armed 
forces, lost his life in an airplane 
crash at Eagle Pass, Texas. 

The plaintiff alleged that the war 
and aviation clause was falsely and 
deceitfully inserted in the policy in 
violation of an agreement entered 
into by and between the insured, 
William Jones Brown, and the de- 
fendant’s agent, and that the inclu- 
sion of the clause in the policy was 
never called to the attention of the 
insured. 


It appears that a brother of the 1n- 
sured, H. A. Brown, Jr., in the fall 
of 1941 (several months prior to the 
issuance of the policy involved), ap- 
plied to The Volunteeer State Life 
Insurance Company, and received 
a policy on his own life, which did 
not contain the war and aviation 
clause. Being interested in having 
his brother procure a like policy on 
the brother’s life, H. A. Brown had 
the agent of the defendant company 
prepare and forward to William 
Jones Brown, who resided in 
Decatur, Alabama, an application 
lor the signature. of William Jones 
Brown. This application, being for 
a non-medical examination policy, 
the company refused to issue the 
policy on that application. William 
Jones Brown moved to Columbia, 
South Carolina, and a new appiica- 
tion was made by him direct to the 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


local agent of the defendant com- 
pany, and on this application a policy 
was issued with the war and aviation 
exclusion clause inserted therein in 
large type, which the most casual 
examination of the policy would 
have disclosed. The policy was de- 
livered to either H. A. Brown, 
brother of the insured, or to the in- 
sured, and was by one of them 
transmitted to the beneficiary named 
in the policy, Henry A. Brown, Sr. 
The insured, therefore, had construc- 
tive possession of the policy, and the 
beneficiary had the actual possession 
of the policy from the date of issu- 
ance until the death of Williarn 
Jones Brown several years later. 
During all that period, no word of 
complaint was made that the policy 
had not been written in accordance 
with the agreement when applied 
for. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina on May 24, 1948, held that 
a representation, to be relied upon, 
must come to the knowledge of the 
complaining party, and it must ap- 
pear that it was made directly or 1n- 
directly to him, since it cannot be 
supposed that he was influenced by 
a statement which was neither made 
nor communicated to him. In other 
words, it is wholly immaterial that 
false statements were made unless in 
some way they were brought home 
to the other party to the contract and 
were suffered to influence him in 
making the contract in question (23 
American Jurisprudence 942, Sec- 
tion 142). The court also called at- 
tention to a long line of cases hold- 
ing the insured waived his right to 
object where ample opportunity. for 
examination and discovery of the 
war and aviation clause was given 
him and no complaint made by him, 
including Hood vs. Life and Casu- 
alty Insurance Company of Ten- 
nessee, 173 S. C. 139, 175 S. E. 76. 

The judgment of the trial court 
for the beneficiary was reversed, and 
the Supreme Court rendered judg- 
ment in his favor for $147.00, the 
amount of premiums paid and which 
the company had offered to return. 
Brown vs. The Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company, 13 C.C.H. Life 
Cases, Paragraph 505, 127. 


Insurer Held Not Liable on Double 

Indemnity Clause Where Insured's 

Accidental Death Was Apparently 
Caused by Heart Attack 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany issued its life insurance policy 
to one Ursaner, containing total dis- 
ability benefits and double indem- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


nity for accidental death as the result 
of bodily injuries caused by acciden- 
tal means independently of all other 
causes “‘and that death shall not have 
been the result of or contributed to 
directly or indirectly or wholly or 
partially by disease or by bodily in- 
firmity.”’ 

The New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, on June 22, 1948, reversed the 
judgment of the trial court in favor 
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of the beneficiary and dismissed the 


case. 

The insured’s own physician had 
testified in 1933 in a prior suit by 
the insured against this company to 
establish total and permanent dis- 
ability. In that suit the insured’s 
claim was that he was then “sufter- 
ing from arteriosclerosis, myocardial 
damage, and angina pectoris with 
coronary involvement” ( Ursaner vs. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
146 Misc. 121). 

The court found that the physical 
facts fairly indicated that when the 
automobile occupied by the insured 
hit a telegraph pole, it was not being 
driven or controlled. Thus there 
were no skid or other marks either 
on the paved portion of the highway 
or over the course which the car took 
when it left the highway, the ignition 
key was in the “on” position, and 
the shifting lever was in high gear. 
The collision was so violent that the 
telegraph pole was broken in two 
near its base. The Appellate Court 
found on this record that there was 
no proof, direct or circumstantial, 
to establish that the insured’s death 
was solely due to accidental injuries 
independent of his extreme and pro- 
gressive heart disease. The judg- 
ment in plaintiff's favor was reversed 
with costs and the complaint dis- 
missed. Ursaner vs. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 13 C.C.H. Life 
Cases, Paragraph 505, 128. 


SAVINGS BANK 
CONFERENCE 


HE seventh annual Tri-State 

Conference on Savings Bank Life 
Insurance was held at The Ocean 
House, Watch Hill, Rhode Island 
on June 25, 26 and 27th. The theme 
of the meeting, made up of repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, New 
York and Connecticut, was ‘‘Meet- 
ing the Challenge for Leadership.” 

There were practically no formal 
addresses but rather each session 
was devoted to various aspects of 
the overall problems by means of 
open forum and panel discussion. 
Among the subjects covered were 
“Analyzing Our Competition” ; “*Im- 
proving Our Products”’ ; “Improving 
Our Service”; “The Responsibility 
of Savings Bank Management.” 





AMERICAN COLLEGE 


PERMANENT home for the 

American College of Life Un- 
derwriters became a reality on June 
16th when, after twenty-one years 
of increasingly successful operation, 
the College acquired its own head- 
quarters building. In a broad sense 
this new home will be the first per- 
manent national center of insurance 
education on the collegiate and pro- 
fessional level since, in addition to 
the American College, it will also 
house the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, the 
»S. S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education, and the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters. 


The American College is engaged 
in the establishment of professional 
standards for life insurance under- 
writing and the stimulation of insur- 
ance education in colleges and uni- 
versities. The American Institute 
for Property and Liability Under- 
writers is engaged in the same type 
of activities with respect to property 
and casualty insurance. The Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters is the national organiza- 
tion of those who have received the 
C.L.U. designation. The S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education, which was established by 
group action of a substantial num- 
ber of life insurance companies, and 
which is presently being -adminis- 
tered by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1s engaged in furthering 
preparation of college and university 
teachers of insurance through the 
granting of fellowships and scholar- 
ships for graduate study, and by 
other means. Since the work of all 
these organizations is closely inter- 
related, more effective coordination 
is possible by having them housed 
in one building. 


The new home of the American 
College is a very attractive building 
of brick and stucco construction in 
English style. It is located at 3924 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, on grounds measuring 
150’ by 165’. The grounds contain 
both formal and informal gardens 
and are attractively landscaped. 
Some remodeling of the property 
will be necessary before the various 
organizations can occupy it. 
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ENVELOPE ECONOMICS 


HIS survey was for the purpose 

of learning how envelopes can in- 
crease the acceptance of direct mail. 

Several aspects of the problem 

. how can envelopes increase the 
acceptance of direct mail . are 
of interest to all those who plan and 
use direct mail. The three questions 
which were the basis of the survey 
are : 

Does an attractive envelope re- 
ceive greater or more prompt atten- 
tion than a plain one? 

2. How many of the executives 
to whom the mail is addressed actu- 
ally see the envelopes ? 

3. How much effect does an un- 
usually attractive envelope have on 
getting a piece of direct mail read 
that would otherwise have been dis- 
carded ? 

The first approach to this problem 
was made by asking all respondents 
if they would give any greater or 
more prompt attention to direct mail 
received in attractive envelopes. 

Their answers: Greater or more 
prompt attention . 48%; No 
better attention . . . 52%. 

This means that when both mail 
and envelopes get to the executives, 
almost half of them will give the 
piece a better reception if the en- 
velope is attractive. 

Conclusion Attractive  en- 
velopes get almost 50% better re- 
ception. 

In order to get a more accurate 
picture of the possible value of en- 
velopes, the next step is to find out 
how much chance your envelopes 
have of actually being seen by the ex- 
ecutives to whom they are directed. 

First, all executives interviewed 
were asked if they saw all their mail. 
Their answers: See all mail 
87%: Do not see all mail. 
13%. 

Notice that the men were not 
asked if they read all their mail. 
An affirmative answer does not mean 
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that he reads it all; it merely means 
that no one but himself rejects what 
he does not want to read. A nega- 
tive answer means that some mail is 
usually rejected before it gets to his 
desk. 

The fact that such a large per- 
centage of the executives see all 
their mail does not indicate that the 
test list is composed of too many 
men who do not have secretaries. 
As shown by the next question, 
more than half of those who see all 
their mail said that they had their 
secretaries open it for them. Thus 
it is not lack of secretarial help that 
causes them to look at all their mail, 
but a desire to see everything and 
decide for themselves what to reject. 

Those men who see all their mail 
were then asked whether it was 
opened by their secretaries. Their an- 
swers : Opened by secretary—54% ; 
Not opened by _ secretary—3/% ; 
Opened by mail department—9% 

This question was asked as the 
first step in determining how many 
men actually see the envelopes. 
Naturally, some of those whose mail 
is opened before it gets to them do 
not see the envelopes. To find out 
how many consider the envelope im- 
portant enough to be attached to the 
mail after it is opened, those 63% 
who did not open their own mail 
were asked what became of the en- 
velopes. They answered as follows: 
Envelopes disposed of ... 54%; 
Envelopes attached . . . 34%; En- 
velopes attached if unusual . 
12%. 

The above results indicate that 
these executives attach considerable 
importance to the envelopes. Thirty- 
four per cent have given instructions 
that no envelopes should be thrown 
away before they see them, and an 
additional 12 per cent have unusual 
envelopes saved for their inspection. 

Some envelopes are saved for the 
return address, but regardless of the 


reason, the envelope reaches the ex- 
ecutive’s desk, and has the oppor- 
tunity of attracting favorable atten- 
tion. 

Conclusion . Executives at- 
tach considerable tmportance to en- 
velopes. 

To answer the third part of this 
problem, the following question was 
asked of those men who see the en- 
velopes addressed to them: 

How frequently does an interest- 
ing, attractive or unusual envelope 
cause you to read a piece you would 
ordinarily reject unread? 


Occasionally 23%; Fre- 
quently . . . 26%; Almost never 

. 511% 

These results show that the 


“throw-away-unread” percentage of 
your direct mail can be materially 
decreased by attention to the en- 
velope design. Practically one-half 
of the men interviewed will, at more 
or less frequent intervals, read pieces 
they would ordinarily throw away, if 
they are received in interesting, at- 
tractive, or unusual envelopes. 

Conclusion . The right en- 
velope 1s seen by 25% more execu- 
tives. So what? 

Out of every 100 executives in- 
terviewed—8/ see all their mail; 32 
open their own mail; 55 do not 
open their own mail; 19 receive 
envelopes attached; 7 receive en- 
velopes if unusual. 


Therefore, 51 of the 87 execu- 
tives see all the envelopes, and an 
additional 7 executives see the en- 
velopes if they are unusual. Then 
59% of all executives see all en- 
velopes; 8% see all unusual en- 
velopes; 67% of all attractive 
envelopes ultimately reach the ex- 
ecutive’s desk. 





Condensed from the booklet, 
Economics,” Tension Envelope Corp. 19th & 
Campbell ‘Streets, Kansas City, Mo. As sur- 
veved by Edward Stern & ‘Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., John D. Samter, Director of 


“Envelope 


Market Research. Reprinted from Advertisers’ 
Digest, | 
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HE expiration of the insurance 

anti-trust moratorium of the Mc- 
Carran Act on June 30 is cited as 
the year’s principal development in 
a preliminary report by the special 
Committee of the American Bar 
Association’s Insurance Section that 
has been studying the newly ac- 
quired “commerce status” of insur- 
ance. As a result of this expiration 
of the moratorium, the federal anti- 
trust acts on July 1 became appli- 
cable to insurance to the extent “‘it 
is not regulated by state law.”’ Ac- 
cordingly, the extent of the present 
regulation of insurance by state law 
is of considerable importance, es- 
pecially the state rate regulatory 
laws, most of which were enacted as 
a result of the Commissioners—All 
Industry Committees’ studies. The 
report states: 

“Although relatively few leygisla- 
tures were in session in 1948, sev- 
eral passed laws which either enacted 
new rate regulatory statutes ( Mis- 
sourl, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico 
and District of Columbia) or broad- 
ened their existing state regulatory 
laws (Kentucky, Mississippi, New 
York and Virginia). As a result of 
these 1948 enactments and those of 
prior years, rate regulatory laws 
are now in effect in all 48 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia, except that in 
three states (Idaho, Oklahoma and 
West Virginia) the rate regulatory 
laws do not cover certain kinds of 
insurance in full detail. 


Other Legislative Action 


“The approval of a fair trade 
practices measure in New York in 
1948 made a total of 18 states having 
this type of enactment. Statutes of 
other jurisdictions contain many of 
the component parts of the model 
fair trade practices measure (such as 
a prohibition against false advertis- 
ing, rebates, defamation of competi- 
tors, misrepresentations, etc.), to be 
found in various parts of the insur- 
ance code or chapter of the partic- 
ular state. 

“Legislation requiring the filing 
of accident and health policy forms 
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INSURANCE REGULATION 


was enacted in Rhode Island in 1948 
in addition to the more than forty 
states already having such statutes 
in force. A measure enacted in New 
York this year prohibits rebating in 
connection with accident and health 
insurance. 


Already Done 


‘Laws along the line of the Clay- 
ton Law, regulating ownership of in- 
surance stock by other insurance 
companies and regulating interlock- 
ing directorates, were enacted in 
1948 in Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and New York in addition to the 
states already having such laws. 
(Connecticut, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania enacted such laws in 1947.) 

“Some states where such legisla- 
tion was considered necessary en- 
acted statutory language to make 
certain that the payment of commis- 


sions to brokers was _ permitted. 
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(Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania en- 
acted such laws in 1947.) Their 
purpose was to meet any possible ap- 
plication to insurance of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, which prohibits 
payment of commissions to the 
agents of the buyer as well as pro- 
hibiting discrimination in commod- 
ity transactions. 

“In addition to the foregoing 
legislation, most of which resulted 
from the studies and recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners’ and All- 
Industry Committees, the main body 
of the various state statutes regulat- 
ing the conduct of insurance busi- 
ness is also of interest in this con- 
nection. The statutes of each state 
contain a separate code or series of 
chapters which regulate the busi- 
ness of insurance. These laws vary 
as between states both in volume and 
their degree of detail. The model 
insurance code, prepared and ap- 
proved by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation twenty years ago (see 1927 
Proceedings, page 129) is fairly 
representative of the size and com- 
prehensiveness of the insurance laws 
in a number of states, although 
most states’ insurance laws are more 
voluminous and more detailed than 
that model bill. 


New Legislation 


“There is a considerable volume 
of new and modernizing insurance 
legislation adopted from year to 
year, such as the life insurance stand- 
ard valuation and _  nonforfeiture 
laws. Also, several states in recent 
years have entirely rewritten their 
insurance laws. The most compre- 
hensive revision was that of the 
New York Insurance Law. Other 
states re-writing their insurance 
laws recently are California, Illinois, 
Indiana, South Carolina, Utah and 
Washington. In Louisiana, a new 
code bill seems likely to be enacted 
this year. This code bill would 
supersede all the existing insurance 
statutes and enact the model fair 
trade practice provisions, and also a 
combined fire, marine and casualty 
and surety rate regulatory measure.” 
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WONDER if that wise old 

Chinese philosopher, Confucius, 
was thinking about a life insurance 
salesman when he said, “He who 
wishes to secure the good of others 
has already secured his own.” This 
briags to mind an incident that hap- 
pened the other day. 

I was sitting at the counter of 
one of our lunch rooms one morn- 
ing, having my coffee and minding 
my own business, when an agent 
of another company walked in and 
sat down right beside me. We ex- 
changed greetings very cordially but 
I could see that he was somewhat 
disturbed. Before I could say “Jack 
Robinson,” he began making some 
very uncomplimentary remarks 
about his company and the men who 
run it. It appeared that they were 
preparing to hold their annual 
“President’s Month” Campaign, by 
which the entire agency organization 
is given an opportunity to honor 
their company’s leader through extra 
effort and increased production dur- 
ing their President’s birthday month. 
It was very apparent that this par- 
ticular agent was bitterly opposed to 
special campaigns, company contests 
and all other mediums of special in- 
ducements offered agents to go out 
and put forth some added effort. He 
went on to tell me that he could see 
no sense in these things, that he was 
always trying to get as much busi- 
ness as he could, and that these 
campaigns only resulted in an agent 
“milking” his prospect file dry, with 
the usual famine for a couple of 
months afterwards, and he was most 
emphatic in his statement that it cer- 
tainly was unfair to hold these things 
during the hot summer months any- 
way, etc., etc. 

It’s a funny thing but, after lis- 
tening to him attentively and courte- 
ously, my mind turned to a widow 
down the street where I live. I hap- 
pen to know that this widow was 
feeding, clothing and educating her 
children just because some President 
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Contests 


by BEN EPSTEIN 


of a company had been honored 
through a “President’s Month,” 
some few years ago. 

I thought about an elderly man I 
know, who was spending his leisure 
hours fishing and piddling around 
doing the things he always wanted 
to do, just because some company 
had a contest of some kind many 
years ago, and an agent, with the 
“pressure” on him worked his head 
off interesting this gentleman in a 
Retirement Annuity contract. 

I thought about the thousands of 
homes free and clear of mortgages, 
about the many businesses still carry- 





Here is a man who entered the business 
at the beginning of the depression—January, 
1931. To some it may seem that was a most 
inopportune time; to Mr. Epstein, however, 
it was a challenge. Any man who could 
learn the business and sell life insurance 
during the early and middle Thirties “had a 
great deal on the ball.” His first year pro- 
duction was $197,500 in Harlingen, Texas. 
By 1936 he had moved to Houston and his 

roduction was up to $699,100. Last year 
" entered the major leaques of the business 
by qualifying for the M.D.R.T. His renewal 
business has never been below 90% and last 
year it was 95%. He is active in life under- 


writer affairs and is a well-known speaker | 


in Texas. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Epstein is still with the same agency and the 
same company as when he entered the busi- 
ness—O. Sam Cummings Agency of the 
Kansas City Life. | | 


ing on after an important member 
of it had died, about the millions of 
dollars invested in stocks, bonds and 
other securities, about the hundreds 
of millions of dollars lying dormant 
and secure in savings accounts, .. . 
all because some companies had 
special campaigns or ‘“President’s 
Months,” a few years back. 

And when I thought of all these 
wonderful blessings and “securing 
of good for others,” the words of the 
agent I had just listened to seemed 
like childish prattle uttered by an 
unthoughtful and insincere indi- 
vidual, who perhaps has been in the 
wrong kind of work for many years 
and without whom this great busi- 
ness of ours would be far better off. 


Personally, I ‘like special cam- 
paigns, contests, or any other me- 
dium which creates an incentive to 
do a better job. I like them because 
they bring out the competitive spirit 
in me and any life insurance agent 
who does not have a latent competi- 
tive spirit within him, should never 
have been in the selling field to begin 
with. Yes, I like to honor my com- 
pany’s President, Vice-President, or 
any other official they ask me to 
honor, through special campaign 
months. I like to honor them because 
I like them personally, and if I like 
someone personally, I appreciate the 
opportunity of showing it. I know 
of no better way to do that than to 
go out and get some extra business 
in their behalf. 

At the same time, it offers me an 
opportunity to put some extra pres- 
sure on my many “fence sitting” 
prospects, because, who knows, but 
that in some future year, their wives 
will be feeding, clothing and educat- 
ing their children, or they will be 
enjoying the comforts of an inde- 
pendent old age, or someone will be 
happier and more secure . . . just 


because the President of my com- 


pany happened to have had a “Presi- 
dent’s Month” and I exerted a little 
extra effort to make that sale. 
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is NE of the unfortunate short- 

comings in our colleges and 
universities is the general failure to 
give any life insurance information 
to either graduate or undergraduate 
students,’ Charles J. Zimmerman 
said in an interview. 

Mr. Zimmerman, Associate Man- 
aging Director of the Agency Man- 
agement Association, based his 
remarks on a recent experience as 
guest lecturer at the Tuck School 
of Business Administration, Dart- 
mouth College. Speaking at the in- 
vitation of Dean Herluf Olson, Mr. 
Zimmerman found “an intense in- 
terest” in the subject of life insur- 
ance among the students and faculty 
members. 

“Most textbooks on econonnics 
used in colleges do not touch on life 
insurance at all, or dismiss it with 
a chapter or two,’ Mr. Zimmerman 
said. “Yet, college graduates will 
not only purchase life insurance but 
for most of them it will be their only 
form of savings. To overcome this 
lack of life insurance information is 
a long-time job. All segments of the 
industry should be working on it. 
Certainly the American College of 


LIFE INSURANCE KNOWLEDGE LACKING 


Chartered Life Underwriters cannot 
do the job alone.” 

With these facts in mind, Mr. 
Zimmerman last year invited the 
deans of several universities to visit 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion offices in Hartford. All of them 
were enthusiastic about the job the 
institution of life insurance was do- 
ing in the field of scientific sales 
procedures. They recognized the 
need for wider teaching of life in- 
surance principles and _ indicated 
more life insurance subjects would 
be inserted in their curricula. 

This year Mr. Zimmerman re- 
ceived invitations from the deans to 
deliver three to five lectures to the 
business school students. The first 
lecture at Dartmouth, delivered in 
three parts, consisted of (1) historic, 
philosophic and political approach to 
life insurance as meeting, more efh- 
ciently than any other form of in- 
vestment and property, the great de- 
sire of men. for security; (2) an 
explanation of the mortality table, 
rates, basic policies, reserves, op- 
tions, types of companies and the 
agency system; (3) the place of the 
Agency Management Association 
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and other institutional organizations, 
career possibilities in the home office 
and field. 

“The demand for the limited num- 
ber of Association booklets which | 
took along was so great that it was 
necessary to place them in the library 
where they could be drawn like other 
books,” Mr. Zimmerman said. ‘The 
students were intensely alert and in- 
terested. 

“But the amazing feature of the 
lecture to me was the almost total 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
students of what life insurance does. 
When we came to that part of the 
subject of jotting down on the black- 
board the uses to which life insur- 
ance are put and the reasons for 
buying life insurance, the class, to 
my great surprise, could give only 
a few scattered reasons. 

“All of this impressed me with 
the great educational job to be done.” 

Mr. Zimmerman expressed the 
belief that if similar lectures are to 
be given at other schools they should 
consist of at least five parts. This 
would allow time to cover the sub- 
ject more fully and permit the “in- 
tensely interesting” question and 
answer periods. 


A.L.C. 


R. J. THORNEY BOWMAN, 

Medical Director, London Life, 
Canada, was elected Chairman of 
the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention, which held its 
thirty-sixth annual meeting at the 
Mount Washington Hotel in Bretton 
Woods, N. H., in June. Dr. Bow- 
man succeeds Dr. Reynold C. Voss, 
Associate Medical Director, Pan- 
American Life. 

The Section, attended by over 250 
medical officers of member com- 
panies of the Convention, elected Dr. 
Ennion S. Williams, Medical Direc- 
tor, Life of Virginia, as Vice Chair- 
man; and Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, 
Medical Director, State Life, In- 
dianapolis, was elected Member, 


Board of Managers. Dr. B. F. Byrd, 
Medical Director, National Life and 
Accident, is the newly elected Pro- 
gram Chairman. 
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to increase his personal efh- 

ciency in order to meet a rising 
level of sales resistance, both in the 
selling of new business ard in the 
conservation of old business. If you 
are a regular reader of “Best's IN- 
SURANCE News,” you undoubtedly 
read in the April issue a masterful 
summation of this current problem 
under the title, “Sound Salesman- 
ship,” by Harry J. Syphus, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

It will be well worth your while 
to reread that article. Mr. Syphus 
believes that in the period of easy 
selling now past most salesmen al- 
lowed their methods and techniques 
to decline below their usual stand- 
ards of efficiency. He recommends 
a return to fundamentals—to selling 
“Needs” instead of policies—to in- 
creasing our standards of personal 
efficiency—to doing a full measure of 
work and doing it regularly and 
effectively. 

Let us quote his concluding para- 
graph verbatim: “The pay-off is 
that in so doing many will once more 
find themselves in an extremely lu- 
crative market as the rising level of 
personal efficiency rises above the 
level of resistance in the market.” 


Fe in agent is now challenged 


Increasing Personal Efficiency 


Would you like to increase your 
personal efficiency in sales inter- 
views? Then let’s set the stage for 
action. You have a real live pros- 
pect. He has a definite need, can 
pass, can pay, and you are now in 
the sales interview under favorable 
circumstances. Two things you 
must do: 1. You must hold the pros- 
pect’s complete attention; 2. You 
must secure the prospect’s complete 
understanding. Only by doing these 
things can there be what attorneys 
call a meeting of minds in which 
the prospect recognizes the personal 
need you present, understands that 
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Visual Selling Tools 


by R. L. WALKER 


life insurance is a satisfactory solu- 
tion to his problem, and is motivated 
to take immediate action to solve his 
problems by buying life insurance. 

How many almost sold cases did 
you miss last week, last month, last 
year? Was it because you missed 
demonstrating a valid need, because 
you did not hold the prospect’s com- 
plete attention, or because the pros- 
pect did not completely understand 


‘what you said? 


In this article we submit this 
proposition for your consideration: 
that the regular and skillful use of 





With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to 
men and women on the debit. To this task 
he brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next !0 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 


Visual Sales Material is one power- 
packed preferred method of increas- 
ing your personal sales efficiency. 
We hope to show you why V1sual 
Selling will result in more and better 
sales from the same effort, that 
visual selling is universally effective 
for every type of policy or prospect 
and that the means are at hand for 
every agent to get in action on this 
plan the moment he decides to do so. 
No need to waste time making big 
plans for later; you can start today. 

Visual selling is nothing more or 
less than Showing (an appeal to the 
eye) coupled with Telling (an ap- 
peal to the ear). Scientists tell us 
that eighty-seven per cent of all the 
knowledge in the human brain is 
received through eyesight. Anato- 
mists tell us that the optic nerve is 
seventeen (17) times larger than 
any other nerve in the body. If 
you doubt the tremendous superior- 
ity of showing versus telling alone 
to secure complete attention and 
complete understanding, let’s con- 
sider some illustrations. 


Why Effective 


An old Chinese proverb says, 
“One picture is worth ten thousand 
words.”—We remember the faces 
we see but forget the names we hear. 
—Try to read the newspaper and 
listen to the radio at the same time. 
It can’t be done; your mind will not 
take in from the radio a completely 
different line of thought while your 
eyes are interpreting ideas from a 
printed page.—In the last war the 
army had a tough job training men 
fast in difficult techniques. They 
published few textbooks but made 
many thousands of training films 
showing other men actively doing 
the things being taught—If you are 
smart, avoid window-shopping with 
the little wife. She is sure to see 


something she just has to have. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial—Continued 


More visual selling—Pick up the 
latest popular magazine. Vividly 
colored pictures of prepared foods 
make your mouth water.—Go to 
your grocery. Notice how many 
foods are now packed in glass or cel- 
lophane so you can see what you are 
buying.—Less than a decade ago 
Life Magazine started as the first to 
do a fully pictorial reporting job. No 
amount of copywriting however 
skillfully done could equal the un- 
derstanding of spot news achieved 
by pictures. 

These simple illustrations, and 
you can think of many more, should 
convince you that while your pros- 


pect is visually beholding the details. 


of a chart, diagram, picture, or il- 
lustration to which you have direc- 
ted his attention, he cannot at the 
same time be thinking of excuses or 
how to close the interview gracefully. 
At the same time if you rely on a 
sales talk alone however skillfully 
prepared or delivered, the prospect 
may apparently be giving you his 
complete attention, although in re- 
ality thinking about next week’s 
fishing trip or something else totally 
foreign to the question of buying life 
insurance. Let’s repeat for emphasis 
—show the prospect something, any- 
thing connected with your subject, 
and you secure his complete atten- 


tion, and by visual selling chances 
are at least doubled that he will more 
completely understand your propo- 
sition. 


Sources of Material 


What kind of visual sales ma- 
terial will you use and where will 
you get it? Well, first of all your 
company gives you sales folders, 
each designed to emphasize a par- 
ticular need and illustrate a particu- 
lar plan of insurance to fill that need. 
Typical folders are “Income for the 
Family,” “Mortgage Retirement 
Plan,” “Educational Funds,” “Old 
Age Retirement Income,” and others 
too numerous to mention. Often 
proposal charts to be filled out for 
each prospect's age are a part of the 
selling plan. 

You are counselled to base your 
sales attempt on a definite need; 
your company’s folder is read over 
to the prospect, but putting the 
power and emphasis of your own 
personality into the reading will do 
more to make the need clear to the 
prospect than any random selection 
of words you could put together; a 
prepared chart showing your recom- 
mendation to solve the problem 
completes the demonstration. 

You will please observe that while 
the prospect visually beholds your 
material, he cannot at the same time 
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be thinking of other things. Yoy 
have his complete attention. At the 
same time he will grasp the details 
of your proposed solution much 
more clearly from looking at your 
material than from any number of 
descriptive words you might use, 
You have as nearly as possible his 
complete understanding. 


Visual Sales Books 


Many companies have complete 
visual sales books, illustrating every 
need and its solution. Smart agents 
personalize their visual sales books 
by adding newspaper clippings, rec- 
ords of unusual claims paid, speci- 
men policies, or any items that fit 
into their sales talks. 

If your company does not have a 
visual sales book, at least a half- 
dozen commercial firms will supply 
one ready made. The new one | 
just bought has five sections—1. 
Clean-up and Mortgage, 2. Income 
for Family, 3. Retirement Income, 
4. Juvenile and College, 5. Social 
Security—each section liberally il- 
lustrated with excellent visual ma- 
terial and accompanied by proposal 
forms. Frankly, no other business 
than life insurance in my knowledge 
supports so many other businesses 
engaged solely in supplying selling 
tools to salesmen. The fact that 
these firms do a prosperous business 
is evidence that their products ren- 
der a useful service. A large pre- 
centage of such material is based on 
Visual Selling. 


Added Dividends 


Besides improved personal selling 
efficiency the use of visual material 
yields important by-products. For 
one thing, visual selling keeps your 
sales talk on the track. You will get 
improved continuity going from 
point to point and including all the 
points in your sales talk in orderly 
progression without wandering all 
over the pasture. Again a sales 
presentation on a visual basis rather 
has to be built on sound logic based 
on genuine needs or its fallacy will 
be self-evident in preparation. So 
you are forced to sell on Needs. 

The difference between a cham- 
pion and an average man is only a 
very few percentage points in im- 
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proved personal efficiency. As this 
is written Ben Hogan has posted an 
average Of 69.9 strokes for every 
round of golf played in 1948. The 
top prize golfer is usually good for 
$60,000 or better annual earnings 
from all sources. Twenty-five other 
good golfers to date have posted 
averages of 73 strokes or less per 
round, and some of them are bare:y 
making expenses. Any one of the 
top twenty-five can duplicate any one 
shot or hot round Ben Hogan can 
shoot, but top-man Ben Hogan just 
does it regularly—more personal 
efficiency. 

In baseball one extra hit out of 
every ten times at bat boosts your 
batting average 100 points and may 
treble your salary. How to get that 
extra hit? Seven of ten put-outs 
at first base are by wide margins— 
the runner had no chance to get on 
first for a hit. But three out of ten 
are put out by less than half a step. 
Just a little more speed—a little 
more personal efficiency in running 
—is the difference between a fat and 
a lean batting average. 

Probably in seven out of ten un- 
successful sales interviews you had 
no real chance. But in three out of 
ten you could have made a sale but 
didn’t. Visual Selling may be the 
small difference in your favor that 
will sell those three otherwise lost 
interviews and change you from an 
average performer to a champion, 
with a champion’s paycheck. 


Word Pictures 


Another aspect of Visual Selling 
is the use of words and ideas to 
paint vivid, easily remembered word 
pictures. 

You are emphasizing accidental 
hazards to a prospect, and in the 
state of New York there were, let’s 
say, 12,793 traffic deaths last year. 
Why not say, “Mr. Prospect, if all 
the accident victims of last year were 
buried by the road-side from here 
to Chicago, there would be a fresh 
grave every 150 yards.” 

Or how much money is each of 
the billions of dollars in your com- 
pany’s financial statement? One 
smart guy gave the answer that a 
billion dollar bills stacked flat would 
tower fifty-three miles high. If the 
answer is wrong, do your own arith- 
metic. 
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“One thing about a rainy day—you find folks at home!” 


Bankerslifemen Aren’t Both- 
ered by Minor Difficulties 


Bankerslifemen have learned not to be discouraged by minor 
difficulties, but we must admit that they might consider a flood 


a major problem. 


The secret of their ignoring small difficulties which can be so 
upsetting is the soundness of their work plan. From their earliest 
days in their agency office, Bankerslifemen are trained through 
study and supervised field work to plan their work and work 
their plan. This training is furthered constantly from the home 


office. 


Being so well organized is just one of the characteristics that 
make Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to 
know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /2/e ComPANY 
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There are always different and 
better ways of saying things; for 
example, if you want to be popular 
with your best girl, say, “Darling, 
when I look into your eyes, time 
stands still,” rather than, ‘‘Sweet- 
heart, you have a face that would 
stop a clock.” 

Superior tools cannot be substi- 
tuted for skilled workmanship. A 
skillful carpenter with dime-store 
tools will turn out better work than 


his apprentice with the best tools. 
Skill comes only from practice. And 
practice is strictly a personal exer- 
cise that no one else can do for you. 
Visual Selling is a superior tool. 
Accompanied by plenty of practice 
to acquire skill in its use, it will im- 
prove the personal performance of 


_any life insurance salesman any- 


where. If you want to be a champion 
salesman, don’t overlook the use of 
Visual Sales Material. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMY 


HE American economy is dis- 
[ tctting an increasing percent- 

age of its income in the form of 
pensions, sick benefits, unemploy- 
ment compensation and compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents. In 
1946, these payments were 70 per 
cent more than the total dividend 
payments of all American corpora- 
tions, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, 
Lamont University Professor at 
Harvard University, told life insur- 
ance investment officers at the final 
session of the Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar, jointly conducted by 
the American Life Convention and 
the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Slichter was one of 25 leaders in the 
economic and financial life of Amer- 
ica, who, altogether, delivered a 
series of more than 50 lectures to 
the life insurance investment men 
during the two week period from 
June 14 to June 25. 

In his lectures, Dr. Slichter em- 
phasized six principal points. These 
were: 

“1. The American economy is the 
most productive in the world. With 
only six per cent of the world’s 
population, it produces over one- 
third of the world’s goods. 

“2. It is the most dynamic 
economy in the world. For over a 
century the standard of living has 
doubled every forty years or less. 
Today the average per capita in- 
come in the United States is about 
fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500). 
By 1990 it will be at least thirty-two 
hundred dollars ($3,200) and it will 
probably be above four thousand dol- 
lars ($4,000). 

“3. The gains of increased pro- 
ductivity are widely distributed. 
During the period 1941 to 1946 the 
income of families in the low income 
brackets increased far faster than the 
incomes of families in the high in- 
come brackets. For example, the in- 
come of the lowest fifth of the fam- 
ilies increased 68% between 1941 
and 1946, the income of the next 
lowest fifth 59% and the incomes of 
families in the highest fifth, only 
20%. 

“Although three times as much 
capital is used per worker as in 
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1880, the share of the national in- 
come going to property owners in 
the form of profits, interest, and 
rent has dropped from about one- 
fourth in 1880 to one-sixth in 1947. 

“4. The economy distributed in- 
creasing amount of income on the 
basis of need in the form of pensions, 
sick benefits, unemployment com- 
pensation, compensation for indus- 
trial accidents. In 1946 these pay- 
ments were nine and_ one-half 
billions of dollars, or 70% more than 
the total dividend payments of all 
American corporations. 


Future Excellent 


“5. The economy furnishes a 
favorable environment for demo- 
cratic institutions. One reason for 
this is that power in the community 
is not concentrated in the hands of 
any one group or class. There are 
powerful leaders of government, 
powerful leaders of labor, powerful 
leaders of business. 

“6. The economy furnishes a 
favorable environment for new and 
original work in the arts and sci- 
ences. One reason is that the orig- 
inal thinker or creative worker is 
free to seek support and customers 
wherever he can find them. There 
is no official censorship, no party 
line to be observed. It is possible 
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for men to make their livings and 
frequently good ones, by crusading 
for new ideas, by starting magazines 
of protest. No community has ever 
given such latitude to critics of its 
institutions as does the United 
States. 


Problems 


“The economy also has important 
problems,” Professor Slichter said. 
“The growing expenses of govern- 
ment are one. After every previous 
war the expenses of the United 
States have dropped to less than 5% 
of the national income. The present 
expenses of the Federal government 
alone are running 25% of the na- 
tional income. During the next five 
years, the government will spend a 
total of at least fifty billions of dol- 
lars on military expenses, and its 
military expenditures during this pe- 
riod are likely to be closer to one 
hundred billions of dollars. In addi- 
tion, the government will probably 
give over fifteen billions of dollars 
for European and Asiatic relief. 
Plainly a great increase in produc- 
tion is needed to make possible a 
substantial rise in the American 
standard of living during the next 
five years. To increase production 
industry needs more and ” better 
plants and equipment. In fact there 
is 9% less plant and equipment per 
worker today than in 1929. A sub- 
stantial expansion of plant and 
equipment needs to be encouraged. 
Industry, however, has had difficulty 
in. raising capital funds from the 
general public and has had to plow 
back a large part of its earnings in 
order to pay for needed plant and 
equipment.” 

Professor Willard J. Graham and 
Associate Professor Marshall D. 
Ketchum of Chicago University ar- 
ranged this year’s curriculum and 
directed the Seminar. David W. 
Gordon, Chairman of the Financial 
Section of the American Life Con- 
vention, was the chief representative 
of that organization. Mr. Gordon is 
Financial Vice President, Monarch 
Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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% THIS issue four more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Lovise Mercier, Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, Kankakee, 
Illinois: 


Louise Mercier taught school until 
1929, at which time she left the 
teaching profession and took a busi- 
ness course in a business college. 
She then went to work in a general 
insurance office as bookkeeper in 
September, 1930, a position she held 
until July of 1936. In the fall of 
1933 she started to sell life insurance 
for the Union Central Life on a 
part-time basis, working mostly in 
the evenings after office hours. 

In July of 1936 she opened her 
own office and started to sell life 
insurance on a full-time basis for the 
same company. She obtained her 
C.L.U. designation in 1942. Miss 
Mercier has qualified for the Na- 
tional Quality Award for the last 
three years, and has qualified for 
the OMDRT for the last two years. 
She is now working to be a Life 
Member this year. 

Miss Mercier is a past president 
of the Kankakee Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, and a past 
District Chairman of Illinois Dis- 
trict #2 of the same organization. 
She is also a director of the Kan- 
kakee Civic Music Association. She 
has been very active in the local as- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, hav- 
ing served as their Secretary and 
Treasurer, since the association or- 
ganized 10 years ago. She has been 
a regular contributor to many of the 
insurance publications. 

Every year Miss Mercier tries to 
take a course of study in some phase 
of insurance—taxes, programming, 
business insurance, etc., in order to 
keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the insurance field. Un- 
doubtedly this study, together with 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Personality Parade 


ELMA EASLEY 


her natural sales ability and genuine 
interest in serving the needs of her 
clients, has helped Miss Mercier 
achieve her high standing in our 
profession. 


Mrs. Laura M. Benham, Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 


Mrs. Laura M. Benham received 
recognition this year in the insur- 
ance business world in her admission 
to the OQMDRT of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
This honor was publicly recognized 
by the Niagara Falls Life Under- 





The old adage "if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it” also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is “a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 


in new business each year since 1941. 


writers’ Association—Mrs. Benham 
was the only woman agent of Ni- 
agara County to sell life insurance 
policies exceeding a total of $250,000. 
Mrs. Benham became associated 
with the Buffalo Agency of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company in Janu- 
ary, 1946 and established this envi- 
able record during her first year. 


In 1945 the local Rotary Club 
cited Mrs. Benham for her com- 
munity service covering Americ@n 
Red Cross Chapter work, heading 
the Lewiston blood bank which 
rolled up a record for Western 
New York area donations during 
the war period. Her voluntary time 
covered 2,500 hours during World 
War II. She has also gained wide 
recognition in her county for volun- 
tary community services in several 
other capacities. 

Mrs. Benham is vice-president of 
the Lewiston Garden Club and a 
member of the Niagara Falls Quota 
Club. She has made an enviable 
record during her brief time in the 
life imsurance business and_ the 
WOQOMDRT is happy to number her 
among its members. 


Iva D. Tucker, C.L.U., Central Life 
Assurance Society, Wausau, 
Wisconsin: 


Mrs. Iva Tucker was graduated 
from Lawrence College and con- 
tinued her graduate work at Chi- 
cago University. Previous to her 
marriage she taught English and 
public speaking in the high school at 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. In 1931 she 
signed her first contract to write life 
insurance with Central Life of Iowa, 
with which company she is still af- 
filiated. 

Mrs. Tucker’s favorite clients are 
business and professional women— 
a field which she feels is much 
neglected. She also enjoys sitting 
down with the young married couple 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


and helping them plan to safeguard 
their family’s future through life in- 
surance. A business in which she is 
privileged to work with people, to 
her never becomes dull routine, and 
the possibilities of service are un- 
limited. 

Setting goals for herself has al- 
ways provided a big incentive toward 
achievement. Recently she received 
an App-A-Week membership card 
from her company showing that she 
had produced a minimum of one ap- 
plication for the past 676 consecu- 
tive weeks—more than 13 years! 

She is a member of the Wisconsin 
State Association and has appeared 
on their program. The past two 
years she has qualified as a member 
of the WOMDRT and is again qual- 
ifying this year. She has also re- 
Saved the Quality Award for the 
past several years. In 1945 she re- 
ceived her C.L.U. designation, the 
culmination of a lot of satisfying 
hard work. 


Mrs. Tucker’s record for con- 
sistency is one of which she may 
certainly be proud, and is no doubt 
one of the factors which has helped 
her to become the success she is in 
the life insurance field. 


Hazel G. Schofield, Equitable Life 


Assurance Society, Macon, Georgia: 


Years ago Hazel G. Schofield of 
Macon, Georgia, was faced with that 


_age-old dilemma—a family or a 


career? Promptly deciding to have 
both, she joined the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in 1935, and now, 
twelve years later, can boast of a 
consistent Club record which in- 
cludes qualification in her company’s 
$350,000 Club last year and current 
pro rata qualification for the $400,- 
000 Club. 

With a well-organized schedule 
which allows her ample time for her 
family as well as her business, Mrs. 
Schofield is generally among the top 
five on the Georgia Honor Roll each 
year. A specialist in Business In- 
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surance, she is regarded as being 
as well qualified in this field as any 
life. underwriter in the state. She 
was one of six women with her com- 
pany who had the privilege of at- 
tending the Leader’s Educational 
Conference at Lake Louise last sum- 
mer, qualifications for which being 
production of one-half million or 
more. She has just ended her sec- 
ond term in office as president of 
Quota Club of Macon, affiliated with 
Quota International, having been 
charter president of her focal club 
which was organized two years ago. 
She is active in garden club work, a 
member of the Methodist Church 
and the Idle Hour Country Club: 
however, her chief interest has al- 
ways been her children and family 
life. 

In addition to possessing superior 
sales ability, Mrs. Schofield renders 
a high order of service to her policy- 
holders and this combination has 
made her an outstanding feminine 
member of the life insurance under- 
writing profession, and one of which 
we are proud in the WOMDRT. 


INSTITUTE H. O. 
UNDERWRITERS 


HE Institute of Home Office 

Underwriters has recently ad- 
mitted the following companies to 
membership: State Mutual Life As- 
surance, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
represented by Charles Harris, Su- 
pervisor of Applications ; Columbus 
Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio, rep- 
resented by Ray A. Clark, Con- 
troller ; Postal Life, New York, New 
York, represented by Henry Way- 
Silvers, Underwriting Secretary; 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, represented by Art 
Evans, Underwriting Officer. Mem- 
bership in the Institute now includes 
182 companies. Charles J. Smith, 
Assistant Secretary, Pan-American 
Life, is Membership Chairman. 

Plans are progressing and the 
program has been practically com- 
pleted for the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Institute to be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
November 17, 18, and 19. N. Mur- 
ray Longworth, Assistant Secretary, 
United Benefit Life, will be General 
Chairman of the meeting. 
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INSURANCE DOLLAR 


Changing 


ATERIAL changes in _ the 

make-up of the life insurance in- 
come dollar and in the ways this 
dollar was used were made necessary 
last year by the shifting economic 
conditions of the past two years, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports, 
commenting on an analysis it has 
made of the average 1947 income 
dollar of all U. S. life insurance 
companies. 


“Premiums represented a larger 
proportion of the income of life in- 
surance companies in 1947 than for 
many years,” the Institute said. 
“They accounted for 80.1 cents of 
the average income dollar of the 
business, which compares with 77.8 
cents in 1946 and 75.6 cents five 


years ago. 
Earning Rate Fell Off 


“This greater relative importance 
of premiums was due in large part 
to the increased volume of premiums, 
but also to some extent was due to 
changed investment conditions. The 
continued decline in interest rates 
earned on invested policy reserve 
funds has contributed to a relative 
shrinkage of the investment portion 
of the income dollar. Investment 
earnings accounted for only 18.7 
cents of the average income dollar 
last year, compared with 19.5 cents 
in 1946 and 22.3 cents in 1942. At 
the same time, the other income 
sources narrowed to the lowest point 
in many years, accounting for only 
1.2 cents of the income dollar in 
1947, compared with 2.7 cents in 
1946 and 2.1 cents five years ago.” 


Analysis of the uses of the life 
insurance dollar by the U. S. com- 
panies also showed 1947 changes in 
most items, the Institute reported. 
“Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, made out of reserve 
funds previously accumulated, ac- 
counted for their usual share. Dur- 
ing 1947, 40.8 cents of the life in- 
surance dollar was used for this 
purpose, compared with 39.4 cents 
in 1946 and 44.8 cents in 1942. 


“On the other hand, funds used 
to increase policy reserves for future 
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benefit payments, while increasing 
during the year, called on a smaller 
portion of the income dollar than 
in the previous year. In 1947, 35.8 
cents of the income dollar was used 
to add to policy reserves. This com- 
pares with 39.1 cents in 1946, but 
is still larger than the 31.8 cents 
in 1942, 

“The total of payments and di- 
rect credits to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was therefore 76.6 
cents. In addition, 4.2 cents was 
added to special reserves and sur- 
plus funds, making a total of 80.8 
cents paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries or set aside to guarantee 
their future benefits. 


Expenses Rose Sharply 


“One of the most important 
changes in the past year was in 
the item of operating expenses, 
which were at the highest rate in 
at least 15 years. Operating ex- 
penses required 17.0 cents of the 
1947 average income dollar, com- 
pared with 15.7 cents in 1946 and 
13.9 cents in 1942. Percentagewise, 
the greatest increase was in the ex- 
penses other than agency and salary. 

“Taxes required 1.8 cents of the 
1947 dollar, the same as in 1946, 
while dividends to stockholders of 
those companies which have a stock 
interest represented only .4 cents of 
the year’s income dollar, compared 
with .5 cents in the previous year.” 
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COST ANALYSIS 


A Manual of Procedure 


NEW work entitled “Life Of- 

fice Cost Analysis—A Manual 
of Procedure” has been prepared 
under the auspices of the Life Office 
Management Association Cost Com- 
mittee. This 89 page book was 
edited by Roy R. Benjamin, Assist- 
ant Actuary, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and the two years 
of work required to correlate the 
data was performed by the following 
committee: J. McCall Hughes, 
Chairman, Mutual Life ; George Ait- 
ken, Vice Chairman, Great-West 
Life; Roy R. Benjamin, Metropoli- 
tan; Richard Boissard, National 
Guardian; Wendell Drobnyk, Pru- 
dential; Earl T. Helsel, Equitable 
Society; J. B. Mills, Canada Life 
and Kenneth B. Piper, Provident 
Life & Accident. 

A listing of chapters will give an 
indication of the scope and com- 
pleteness of this work: I—Introduc- 
tion; II—Detailed Description of 
How One Company Conducts Its 
Functional Cost Study ; [1I—Classi- 
fication of Expense by Department ; 
IV—Classification of Expense by 
Function; V—Functional Unit 
Costs; VI—Departmental Unit 
Costs ; and VII—Technique of Mak- 
ing Time Studies. Suitable exhibits 
are given illustrating the text’s ma- 
terial. 
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"Introduce me to more of your men friends, dear. With as little insurance as you carry, 
| might have to re-marry in a hurry one of these days!" 


Bankers Life Company in "Onward'’ 
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Extracts—from page |4 


The programme of formal busi- 
ness meetings opened with an Ad- 
dress of Welcome, by the President 
of the Institute, A. H. Rowell, on 
22nd June, in the Hall at 20 Alder- 
manbury. 


Extracts—June 22 Meeting 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN 
THE UNITED STATES SINCE 
1935—M. Albert Linton: 

The Social Security Act of 1935 
introduced social insurance on a 
comprehensive basis into the United 
States. The legislation was the re- 
sult of the mass unemployment, loss 
of savings, and plight of the aged 
arising from the unprecedented de- 
pression of the 1930's. 

Two systems of old-age protec- 
tion were established—one, known 
as Old-Age Assistance operated on 
a State-Federal basis, provided for 
those already old, and those who 
would later reach old age without 
adequate protection from the second 
system, which was an old-age pen- 
sion plan, wholly Federal in opera- 


tion, supported by employer and em- 
ployee taxes. The cost of Old-Age 
Assistance was entirely paid from 
the general revenue of the Federal 
and State governments, roughly in 
the ratio of 2 to 1. 

The Social Security Act also re- 
sulted in the establishment of in- 
dividual state systems of unemploy- 
ment compensation supported by 
direct taxes on employers, with some 
states also taxing employees. 

Many proposals for modifying and 
expanding the Social Security Act 
are being made. There is potitical 
agitation for a national compulsory 
system of health and hospital service 
which is strongly opposed by most 
members of the medical profession, 
by the managers of hospitals and by 
many others on the ground that 
bureaucratic control of such serv- 
ices would lead to their serious de- 
terioration. Hospital service for 
about 28 million persons is provided 
on a voluntary prepaid basis under 
so-called “Blue Cross” plans. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE—James 
Hunter,—of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company, Toronto— 


The annual cost of plans already 
in effect, including the cost of ad- 
ministration, is raised partly by 
general taxation and partly by direct 
contribution from those covered by 
the plans. If the present plans are 
extended and new ones, such as 
health insurance, brought into effect, 
how should they be financed? There 
is increasing recognition of the fact 
that comprehensive plans of social 
security cannot be successful unless, 
first, the production of goods and 
services is kept at a high level and, 
secondly, monetary and fiscal policy 
is so designed as to preserve the 
value of money. This is a big task 
and one which it has not yet been 
shown can, under modern condi- 
tions, be done successfully. 

To maintain soundness, it is im- 
portant that the people should re- 
alize that social security benefits are 
paid for by themselves and not by 
some other impersonal being called 
the State. Such benefits merely re- 
distribute the fruits or production, 
and consequently, it seems that their 
entire cost should be financed by 
specific contributions, the State act- 
ing only as administrator and ref- 
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Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
i} our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 


Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 


: Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


“Operating in Ind., Ili., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 
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“Il was hard to convince, 


Mt SOLD WOW? 


Says Mrs. H. Victor Stead, 


“The acid test of my husband’s ability to sell came when, two 
years ago, Vic persuaded me that his profession as a school teacher 
afforded a dim future as compared to what he wanted for us. [!m 
glad he sold me. If he hadn’t, we would never have acquired the 






Delmar, lowa 





H. Victor Stead of Delmar, lowa, was a teacher 
in the Public Schools of Iowa for six years and 
spent three and one-half years in the Army 
during World War II. Following a demonstration 
of the Company’s Organized Sales Plans Vic 
decided upon life insurance selling as a vocation 
during the 1946 school vacation period. 


During 1947 his paid volume totaled $451,357. 
Vic is a member of the “M” Club and is re- 
ceiving 12.6% of first year commissions in extra 


CLUB CREDITS as a quality award. 


wonderful way of living we both now enjoy so much.” 


Every application written is the direct re- 
sult of his use of the Company’s Organized 
Sales Plans—the plans exclusively used by many 
Minnesota Mutualites. 


BS THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY sg 
8 Saint Paul |, Minnesota Pl 


| want to know how Victor Stead does it. | may be interested. § 


g No obligation to me, of course. - 
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eree. This is especially so if the 
whole population is to be brought 
within the scope of social security. 
Restricted plans may be better than 
no plans at all, but the consequent 
difficulties of satisfactory inspection 
and administration in any restricted 
scheme, quite apart from the un- 
desirable results which flow from 
granting benefits to certain segments 
of the population and not to others, 
seems to point to universal benefits. 

Granted that a high level of pro- 
duction of goods and services 1s 
necessary to create a favourable cli- 
mate for the successful operation of 
social security plans, does it not 
necessarily follow that the benefits 
must be kept at subsistence levels? 
It is the force of necessity which 
finally acts as a spur to effort and 
to personal and family security, and 
social security benefits could be- 
come a peril to the nation if, by be- 
ing set too high, they undermined 
the incentive to produce. The sur- 
est way to prevent the level of such 
benefits being set too high is to bring 
their costs out into the open and to 
have such costs financed by direct 
contributions from all of the people. 
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‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1880 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


MEDICAL SERVICE PLANS 
—John S. Thompson, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life— 

Medical Service Plans, beginning 
about 1939, have been developed 
with increased vigour in the United 
States, just as Hospital Service 
Plans were organized on an increas- 
ing scale during the preceding dec- 
ade. The purpose of Medical Serv- 
ice organizations is to facilitate the 
financing of certain medical services 
by monthly or annual prepayment 
on an insurance basis, just as Hos- 
pital Plans were similarly arranged 
to cover the costs of hospitalization. 
This article deals only with Medical 
Service Plans organized or spon- 
sored by county or state medical 
societies, although similar lines of 
protection are being offered, to an 
increasing extent; by group insur- 
ance companies. Medical Service 
Plans have been, and are being, 
developed on the initiative of medical 
societies in order to promote a bet- 
ter distribution of medical care of 
desirable quality. There are about 
fifty Medical Service Plans now in 
operation, in about thirty states, 
with an aggregate membership of 











about 5,000,000 individuals, as com- 
pared with eighty-seven Hospital 
Service Plans with an aggregate 
membership of over 25,000,000 in- 
dividuals. The foregoing figures in- 
dicate the status of these organiza- 
tions in February 1947. 


June 23 Meeting 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES—A. J. 
McAndless and F. J. McDiarmid: 

Life insurance companies in the 
United States may have to become 
more equity minded and state su- 
pervisory authorities may have to 
change stock valuation bases to en- 
able the companies to invest more 
heavily in such securities, if the 
present trend of institutionalized 
savings continues, it was pointed out 
in a paper presented today before 
the Centenary Assembly of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of London by 
A. J. McAndless and F. J. Mc- 
Diarmid, both of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and respectively president and vice- 
president of the Lincoln National 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Extracts—Continued 


Life Insurance Company. Mr. Mc- 
Andless is a former president of both 
the American Life Convention and 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 

“The American economy is a high 
Savings economy and these savings 
have tended to become increasingly 
institutionalized,” the two life in- 
surance executives stated. “And of 
all institutionalized savings in Amer- 
ica, those made through life insur- 
ance are by far the most important. 
If the present trend continues to- 
wards concentration of savings in 
financial institutions, then the life in- 
surance companies in the United 
States may have to become more 
equity minded and the state super- 
visory authorities may find it in- 
cumbent to permit valuation of 
stocks on a basis which will make 
larger holdings of these a_ less 
hazardous matter. 

“An attempt has been made by the 
life insurance companies to put into 
use a valuation formula to apply at 
least to better qualified preferred 
stocks to smooth fluctuations in the 
carrying value of these. This form- 


ula was so devised to keep the carry- 
ing values of the stocks moving con- 
tinually in the direction of market 
values but to eliminate the extreme 
fluctuations in a single year. While 
such a formula seemed to be gen- 
erally satisfactory to the life com- 
panies, it has not yet been accepted 
by the supervising authorities of the 
states.” 

Tracing the investment history of 
the life insurance through its four 
periods, the paper cited the con- 
tinuous process of portfolio exten- 
sion and liberalization. The early 
New York laws, generally taken as 
a pattern nationally for insurance 
legislation, limited life company in- 
vestments to only bonds of the U. 
S., New York State and the cities of 
New York and to mortgages on real 
estate located in New York State and 
worth at least double the amount 
loaned. Over the years, the areas for 
placement of life insurance funds 
have been constantly widened, until 
today they represent a fair cross sec- 
tion of the country’s economy and 
financial structure. 

“The current attitude of American 
life insurance companies towards in- 


vestment problems,” the paper con. 
tinued, “is one of careful but open. 
minded pioneering and experimentz- 
tion. The companies increasingly 
realize that the traditional invest. 
ment outlet of the past, that of pri- 
vate long-term corporate and mort. 
gage debt, is not likely to prove 
atlequate in the future to absorb the 
increase in assets. The life insur- 
ance assets are now increasing at a 
net rate considerably in excess of 
three billion dollars a year and the 
large volume of new insurance going 
on the books currently promises an 


increase in this rate of growth be- 


fore it slows down. 

“The managers of the funds of 
American life insurance companies 
have a dual responsibility: to main- 
tain the integrity of their policy- 
holders’ funds; and to invest their 
funds in productive enterprise and 
housing facilities, in recognition of 
the very large part the life com- 
panies have come to play in the mo- 
bilization of the nation’s monetary 
savings.” 

Commenting on the trend of in- 
terest rates, the authors said, “There 
is at present considerable indication 
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rewarded by Monumental, whose expansion 
program creates exceptional opportunities 
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Endowment—Annuity 
for Women... 
at same rates and with 





same benefits as for men 








If the Insured under a Manhattan Life Policy (any plan) isa 
woman and becomes the Payee, she receives, under our Option 
3, the same monthly income for life as a man of the same age. 





Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


(Does not apply to Retirement Annuity without Insurance. ) 


























that the over-all rate being earned 
on life company investments in the 
U. S. has reached a level approxi- 
mately in line with the rate obtain- 
able on new investments. Also a 
basis for hope exists that the large 
current and prospective capital de- 
mand, both on the part of home 
builders and corporations, will pre- 
vent the rate on new investments 
from slipping much below present 
levels. If these surmises solidify into 
fact, the over-all rate earned on life 
insurance funds should stabilize at a 
level not much below 3%, without of 
course taking account of possible 
capital losses, from which the busi- 
ness has been remarkably free in 
recent years.” 


June 24 Meeting 


SOME MODERN PRACTI- 
CAL APPLICATIONS OF DE- 
MOGRAPHY—G. N. Calvert,— 
Consulting Actuary, Philadelphia— 

Scientific population studies are 
going to be essential for meeting 
economic and social problems in the 
years ahead, both for this country 
and for the world as a whole, G. N. 
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Calvert of Philadelphia, consulting 
actuary, said today, speaking before 
the Centenary Assembly of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of London, at- 
tended by 50 American actuaries and 
marking the hundreth anniversary 
of the start of the actuarial profes- 
sion. 


“Demography, or the study of 
populations, is becoming increas- 
ingly important in economic, in- 
dustrial and commercial planning as 
well as in government planning,” 
Mr. Calvert said. “If full employ- 
ment measures are to be properly 
conceived and administered, for ex- 
ample; the patterns and trends of 
populations growth, employment, na- 
tional income, physical production, 
trade, capital formation, consump- 
tion, savings and process must all be 
kept under the closest review. 


“Adequate planning for the phys- 
ical surroundings of a population 
requires a sound analytical approach 
through demography, to study and 
meet all needs for housing, officing, 
schooling, transportation, ehtertain- 
ment, water supply and all the other 
factors in community living. - 





“Educational needs can be met 
best if the long-range approach is 
based on close study of birth-rates, 
geographic distribution, population 
shifts. And just as educational train- 
ing and school accommodation pro- 
grams are now coming to be drawn 
"1p with reference to the underlying 
and evolving demographic picture, so 
also are plans for the provision of 
medical services. Social security is 
another area which calls for a broad 
sweep of demographic research. 
Manpower and economic mobiliza- 
tion in time of war call for extreme 
resourcefulness on the part of de- 
mographers. Events then move so 
swiftly that any error or false results 
may prove disastrous. 

“Today, with the establishment of 
new international doctrines and 
political institutions, there is need for 
more realistic examination of the 
great issues of world population.’ 
Kvidence of the recognition of this 
on a world scale is found in the es- 
tablishment of a Division of Popu- 
lation within the Secretariat at Lake 
Success and a Population and Vital 
Statistics Section of the United Na- 


(Continued on the next page) 








Extracts—Continued 


tions Statistical Office. Early tasks 
will include the organization of a 
world census to take place in 1950 
and the provision of a world popula- 
tion year-book. 

“The science of demography is 
relatively young and undeveloped 
and to date most of its effective 
work has been in the realms of 
purely national affairs. It is possible 
that when the organs of world 
government have been sufficiently 
strengthened and the foundations of 
fact and analysis have been laid, it 
will be in the international field that 
demography will reach its highest 
stages of development and most im- 
portant practical applications.” 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
UNFIT AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCE ON MORTALITY—Ar- 
thur Pedoe: 

The widely held opinion that re- 
duction in infant mortality increased 
mortality at older ages and that 
plagues purge a country of its 
weaker members was challenged to- 
day by Arthur Pedoe of Montreal, 
Canada, speaking before the Cen- 
tenary Assembly of the Institute of 
Actuaries of London, marking the 
hundredth anniversary of the found- 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no . 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 


and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our ws ap wnidenr ey 
Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


ing of the Actuarial profession and 
attended by 50 American actuaries. 

Citing mortality experience 1n all 
age groups over a long period, Mr. 
Pedoe stated th-t two conclusions 
seem evident: (1) disease breeds 
disease and death and not vitality ; 
(2) reduce disease and you increase 
vitality. 

The experience refuted the old 
theory that by eliminating or re- 
ducing disease contrary forces are 
brought into play and the weakly are 
merely increased in numbers. It 
suggested that reduction in mortality 
at the younger ages does not neces- 
sarily result in an increase in mor- 
tality at older ages. It also indicated 
that plagues have not been “bene- 
ficent” as many formerly held, there 
being no evidence of their purging 
a country of its enfeebled members. 

WAR MORTALITY AMONG 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY- 
HOLDERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES—H. R. Bassford, Metro- 
politan Life— 

In the second world war, United 
States armed forces lost some 275,- 
000 men in combat. The annual 
death-rates in combat for the period 
from December 1941 to August 1945 
were 10.2 per 1,000 for Army and 
6.3 per 1,000 for Navy personnel. 











However, from “D day” to “yvR 
day’, United States Army forces jn 
Europe experienced a battle death- 
rate of about 60 per 1,000 per year, 
The non-battle death-rate in the 
armed forces was substantially the 
same as among civilians, 

American and Canadian compa- 
nies paid out $313,000,000 in “war” 
death claims on approximately 272.- 
OOO lives insured under United 
States policies, including all deaths 
among military personnel but only 
deaths due to an act of war among 
civilians. 

The author concludes that appro- 
priate war clauses furnish a practical 
means for offering insurance when 
war is imminent but at the same 
time preventing an undue number of 
persons from taking out large 
amounts of insurance at inadequate 
rates. Thus, companies are enabled 
to deal fairly between new and exist- 
ing policyholders. 

The potentialities of atomic bomb 
and bacteriological warfare empha- 
size that past experience should not 
be relied on as an indication of the 
hazards in any future conflict. The 
unknown hazards which a company 
might face point to the need for 
greater freedom in determining pro- 
visions of war clauses to be used 
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A Tribute to. Winners of 1948 Quality Award 


The Atlantic Life, recognizing that quality business can come only from quality underwriters, pays tribute 
to fourteen of its associates who have distinguished themselves by qualifying for a position among the select group 
of quality award winners for 1948. We are proud to recognize the following fourteen men for their ability as 








outstanding life underwritcrs. 


Baltimore Agency 


R. L. DOBIE 
Norfolk Agency 






CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 


R. N. FLICKINGER 
Norfolk Agency 


T. WHITT GREER 
South Boston Agency 


Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia—the old one 
being the first established by the United States 
Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 


W. B. McSPADDEN 
Bristol Agency 


HARRY M. PIPER 
Bristol Agency 


W. R. REPASS 
Bristol Agency 


HENRY D. SALTER 
Walterboro, S. C. 


GEORGE T. KING, JR. 
Richmond Agency 


WILLARD S. SAWYER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


ATLANTIC LIFE | 
EInsuRANCE Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 


HORACE F. SHARP 
Richmond Agency 


R. BEN SUTTON 
Greensboro Agency 


J. E. WILLIAMS 
Petersburg Agency 


D. MOODY YEAGO 


Staunton, Va. 




















when war becomes imminent than is 
currently allowed under the laws of 
many States. 

THE PROBLEM OF AN- 
NUITY PREMIUM RATES IN 
THE UNITED STATES— Wil- 
mer A. Jenkins, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association— 

During the past decade actuaries 
in the United States have given a 
great deal of attention to the prob- 
lem of annuity premium rates, in- 
cluding rates for life insurance set- 
tlements that provide annuities for 
life. This problem has arisen from 
the joint financial effect of three 
simultaneous developments : 

(1) a large and rapid growth in 
the volume of annuity business, 

(2) a large decline in the rates 
of interest that can be earned on the 
investments of life insurance com- 
pany funds, 

(3) a gradual and _ irregular, 
though persistent, decrease in the 
level of mortality rates among an- 
nuitants. 

Annuity business promises to con- 
tinue in large volume, the interest 
rate decline appears now to be 
checked but the possibility of de- 
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clines within the durations of long- 
term deferred annuities must be 
reckoned with, and annuity mortality 
decreases seem not to have ceased. 
In this situation actuaries have re- 
peatedly and substantially reduced 
returns under annuity contracts. 
Yet many premium rates now in use 
séem to be not fully adequate. It 
is suggested that more attention 
should be given to the possibility that 
a mortality assumption safe for 
short-term annuities will prove to be 
risky for long-term contracts; for 
the latter, more than for the former, 
adequate provision for possible fu- 
ture decreases of mortality should 
be made. The element of term, or 
duration, in the determination of 
annuity premium rates seems to 
need emphases. 


June 25 Meeting 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE CONDUCT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL LIFE INSURANCE IN 
THE UNITED STATES—Mal- 
vin E. Davis, Metropolitan Life— 

The most noteworthy develop- 
ment in the conduct of industrial life 


insurance in the United States has 
been the effort of companies to im- 
prove the effectiveness of that in- 
surance. Continuing efforts have 
been made to raise the efficiency 
with which weekly-premium insur- 
ance is conducted. Lower cost pro- 
tection has been developed for 
policyholders who do not need the 
full services that are available on 
weekly-premium policies. A_ re- 
duction in cost is granted when 
weekly premiums are paid direct to- 
the company. Monthly-premium in- 
surance has been introduced, with 
costs lower than for weekly-premium 
policies. Through the refinement of 
agency and underwriting practices, 
emphasis has been laid on arranging 
sound family insurance program- 
mes, taking into consideration the 
relation between the family’s pre- 
miums and its income, the distribu- 
tion of insurance among family mem- 
bers, and the appropriations of the 
type and plan of insurance provided 
for. 

Major improvements have been 
made in the methods of selecting, 
training, and compensating field- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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men. The provisions of industrial 
policies have been steadily liberalized 
and compare favourably with those 
in ordinary contracts. The mortality 
of industrial policyholders has de- 
creased sharply, although it is still 
higher than for ordinary policy- 
holders. Expense rates have been 
reduced substantially from the high 
level in effect in the early years 
of the business. Improving eco- 
nomic conditions, attention to sound 
programming and continued efforts 
at conservation have greatly reduced 
lapse rates. Health and welfare 
work for policyholders and the gen- 
eral public has been a valuable ad- 
junct to the insurance services ren- 
dered by the companies to Amer- 
ican wage-earning families. 

DEVELOPMENT OF GROUP 
INSURANCE—William J. Gra- 
ham, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety— 

Group insurance is operating 
broadly today in North America to 
protect the pay-checks of employees 
against financial hazards occasioned 
by death, temporary disability 
through accident or sickness, hos- 
pitalization, or by superannuation. 

The average group life certifi- 
cate provides a benefit roughly 
equivalent to one year’s wage or 
salary payable to an employee’s 
beneficiary in the event of death from 
any cause. Group life insurance 
claims in 1946 amounted to $178,- 
700,000, an average of about $2000 


per claim. 
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The group idea in its modern form 
was originated in 1911. At 31 De- 
cember 1946 the outstanding volume 
of group life insurance on United 
States residents exceeded $28,000 
millions. This prodigious growth in 
the volume of group life insurance in 
force has been accompanied by the 
development of other forms of em- 
ployee coverages, so that in addition 
to group life insurance there is now 
available group accident and sick- 
ness insurance, group accidental 
death and dismemberment insur- 
ance, group hospital expense includ- 
ing surgical benefits and group 
medical expense insurance. The 
hospital, surgical and medical ex- 
pense coverages may be issued not 
only to employees but also to their 
dependents. A major group develop- 
ment is the outstanding expansion 
of group annuities for the pension- 
ing of superannuated employees. 
Another development is the applica- 
tion of the group life insurance 
principle to personal loan accounts 
whereby loans are liquidated in 
event of the death of the borrower. 

The following table of premium 
income indicates the extent of the 
various forms of group coverage in 
the United States for the year 1946: 


Premium 
Income 
Kind of Coverage 
Group life (not including 
group indebtedness or 
wholesale life) ......... 325,400,000 
Group indebtedness ......... 4,800, 
Group accidental death and 
dismemberment ........ 10,000,000 


Group accident and health .. 114,300,000 
Group hospital expense 
Employee coverage ....... 38,700,000 
Dependent coverage—Wife 
y children under age 


cd tak tne thatatekn ti 25,000,000 
Group surgical expense 
Employee coverage ....... 27,800,000 
Dependent coverage—Wife 
and children under age 
p oWg bidaled Reb c kG ot Raid 12,300,000 
Group medical expense 
Employee coverage ....... 2,200,000 
Dependent coverage—Wife 
and children under age 
De Sackittae cuales cia 300,000 
Group annuities ............ 346,600,000 
LEVEL PREMIUM PLANS 


OF GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
-——D. N. Warters, Bankers Life 

The author discusses the most re- 
cent development in group life insur- 
ance—the introduction of what is 
known in the trade as “group per- 
manent” insurance, which combines 
the benefits usually offered only in 





level premium individual policies 
with the advantages of group under- 
writing and administration. On 
termination of employment, group 
insurance ceases and the employee is 
given a replacement option plus aq 
termination value in the form of 
paid-up insurance. The paper in- 
cludes an outline of the actuarial and 
underwriting basis and the adminis- 
trative practices. 

THE DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP 


OF 
INSURANCE 
THROUGH COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES— 
Edmund Boyd Whittaker, Pruden- 
tial. 

Although twenty years ago it was 
thought the group insurance market 
was becoming limited, the present 
post-war period has shown the high- 
est production in history. Among 
the contributing factors has been the 
demand for welfare programmes by 
labour unions which until quite re- 
cently the companies were unwilling 
to underwrite. 

Lack of interest on the part of 
the insurance companies in offering 
group insurance direct to labour 
unions was based on the unsatis- 
factory experiences with such busi- 
ness in the past, when all the evils 
of assessment insurance were en- 
countered. 

During the war, owing to wage- 
freezing orders, health and welfare 
benefits were sought by union lead- 
ers in place of pay increases, the 
entire cost being paid by employers. 

Adequate underwriting require- 
ments are outlined for consideration 
by insurance companies, such as the 
spread of risk, central administra- 
tion, and predictable constant cost. 

The more progressive labour 
unions are extending the field of 
their services to their members 
through these so-called “fringe bene- 
fits,” using the medium of collective 
bargaining. 

The author also feels that some 
way should be found to give the 
advantage of group insurance to em- 
ployers with few employees or to 
labour unions direct. 


SURPLUS § DISTRIBUTION 
UNDER ORDINARY INSUR- 
ANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—E4- 
ward W. Marshall, Provident Mu- 
tual. 
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The author outlines the develop- 
ment and success of the methods of 
United States companies in distrib- 
uting profits among their policy- 
holders, concluding with a summary 
of what he feels have been the basic 
principles governing the actuaries in 
their determination of dividends to 
policyholders. 

He suggests that in the light of 
the problems encountered by life in- 
surance companies in the last two 
decades, the main principles of ap- 
proach to equity and surplus dis- 
tribution are as follows in order of 
priority. 


Principle (1) 
The safety and integrity of the 
company and the interests of the 
policyholders as a whole take 
precedence over considerations of 
strict equity between policies. 

Principle (2) 
Subject only to principle (1), 
equity should be maintained be- 
tween blocks of policies with 
materially different premium 
scales or basic guarantees. To the 
extent practicable, each such block 
should always have the benefit of, 
and be kept self-supporting from, 
its own surplus margins, with its 
reserves against future obligations 
and dividends fixed accordingly. 

Principle (3) 
Within each such block of policies, 
equity should be maintained so 
that each policy will receive divi- 
dends approximately in propor- 
tion to its contributions to dis- 
tributable surplus, taking into ac- 
count plan, age at issue, policy 
duration and any special benefit 
provided. 

Principle (4) 
Popular expectations regarding 
dividends should govern only to 
the extent consistent with the 
three foregoing principles. 

Principle (5) 
Broad equity is all that can be 
attained. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 
IN THE UNITED STATES— 
Bruce E. Shepherd, Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

The speaker told the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain at its 
Centenary Assembly in London how 
the system of state insurance super- 
vision had been developed to meet 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


the needs of insurance operations in 
the United States, and described 
steps that had been taken to meet 
the threat to it caused by the 1944 
Supreme Court decision that insur- 
ance is inter-state commerce. 
APPLICATIONS OF ACTU- 
ARIAL TECHNIQUES TO 
SOME MILITARY PROBLEMS 
—FE. A. Lew and F. A. Weck, 


Metropolitan Life. 

Armies can now predict disease 
and non-combat casualties and meas- 
ure their manpower and material 
needs well into the future through 
the application of actuarial tech- 
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niques, a process applied during the 
recent war, E. A. Lew and F. A. 
Weck of New York, both of the 
actuarial department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
said in a paper presented before the 
Centenary Assembly. 


War Il Experience 


Citing the experience of World 
War II, when the U. S. Army made 
extensive use of actuarial procedures 
in planning their man-power needs 
and meeting their general require- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ments, Mr. Lew and Mr. Weck said 
that measurement of disease and 
non-combat casualties constitute a 
major need, as they represent the 
great bulk of the casualties. This is 
even true, they said, in periods of 
major battle operations. In the peak 
casualty period between June 6, 
1944 and VE Day, when 450,000 
wounded were admitted to hospitals 
in European and Mediterranean 
theatres, those were only 35% of the 
total number of patients admitted 
from all causes. 

The actuarial studies showed that 
there is no fixed rate of casualties, 
but that it is related to numerous 
factors, including environmental con- 
ditions, special hazards, seasoning of 
troops, nature of missions. In the 
last war, as the troops became 
seasoned, the army as a_ whole 
showed a constantly decreasing hos- 
pital admission rate from disease 
and non-combat disability. The ad- 
mission rate was 2.4 per day per 
1,000 in 1943, then dropping to 2.1 
in 1944 and 1.9 in 1945, the latter 
being only slightly above the rate 
for the highest year of the ’30s. 


Hospitalization represents a mul- 
tiple military problem, the actuaries 
pointed out, involving not only ade- 
quate placement of facilities and the 
procurement of sufficient medical 
services, but also the adequacy of 
man-power for the active forces. 
During World War II, for example, 
the U. S. Army medical require- 
ments involved handling 15,000,000 
admissions to hospitals, 3,200,000 
cases treated in dispensaries and 
130,000,000 out-patient treatments 
for those not excused from duty. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


Since publication of the June edi- 
tion, the following directors have 
been elected: Eastern Life (N. Y.) 
Jacob H. Cohen (lumber) ; Mutual 
Benefit (N. J.) H. Bruce Palmer 
(Agency V.P.) succeeding M. W. 
Wilder; Pacific Mutual (Calif.) 
John T. Pigott (lawyer) succeeding 
Guy L. Stenick; United Fidelity 
(Texas) Dr. H. K. Crutcher (Medi- 
cal Director) and C. D. Turner 
(lawyer); United Life & Accident 
(N. H.) Russell R. Larmon (edu- 
cator) succeeding the late J. D. Up- 
ham. 




















Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 








REAL ESTATE PRINCIPLES 


REVISED edition of “Prin. 

ciples of Urban Real Estate” 
came off the Ronald Press Company 
in July, thus bringing up to date the 
original work bearing the same title 
which was published in 1939. This 
major work was authored by Alfred 
M. Wymar, Dean and Professor of 
Real Estate and Land Economies 
School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Homer Hoyt, President, 
Homer Hoyt Associates, Consulting 
Urban Land Economists. 

The book is designed for use as 
a text for courses dealing with real 
estate and land economics given in 
colleges and universities. It should 
also prove helpful and beneficial to 
those whose work involves reai es- 
tate. Roughly speaking, the book is 
divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with real estate values while the 
second deals with real estate admin- 
istration. 

Copies of the book, if not availabk 
at your book stand, can be secured 
from the Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New 
N. Y. at $4.75 per copy. 
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Aetna Life: /. \/. Caldwell, with the 
company since 1926 and most recently 
General Agent at El Paso, Texas, has 


been transferred in similar capacity to 
Denver, Colorado succeeding the partner- 
ship of Edwards & Grant. J. Stanley 
Edwards, the company’s general agent in 
Denver since 1894, is continuing as Gen- 
eral Agent [:meritus, while Mr. Grant 
will devote his time to personal produc- 
tion. 

Almost 3,000 letters received during 
World War II trom employees and agents 
in military service, all addressed to 
“Salute” the Aetna’s wartime publication 
for several thousand men and women in 
military service, have been deposited with 
the Connecticut State Library by the 
afhliated companies. 

x * *® 


Agency Management Association: 
Two sub-departments have been created 
in the Statistical Department, headed by 
Miss Marilyn A. Griffin (Statistics De- 
partment) and Miss H. Virginia [ischer 
(Processing Department). Both new de- 
partments will operate under the super- 
vision of Miss Marjorie Taylor, head 
of the department. 


x *«* * 
American National: 4. /. Clifton, for- 
merly with the Great Southern Life, 


and J. Edward Rayne, formerly with the 
Colonial Life, have been appointed senior 
ordinary underwriters in the Home Office. 


x* * * 


Dill, in the 
most recently 


Atlantic Life: Harold F. 


business many years and 
with the Shenandoah Life, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor for Roanoke and 
Southwestern Virginia territory. 

Thaddeus T. Crump has joined the 
Agency Department of the company and 
will also serve as Assistant Editor of 
“Atlantic Currents,’ the company’s 
monthly field publication. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: William R. Tooker, in 
the business since 1943 and with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been appointed Field 
Assistant in the Agency Department. 


x * * 


Boston Mutual Life: Henry L. Geer, in 
the business since 1928 with the North 


American Reassurance Company, has 
been appointed Supervisor in the Home 
Office. 
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OME OFFICE AND 
EIELD APPOINTMENTS 


California-Western States: Dr. Gordon 
Vorris of Windsor, Ontario, in the busi- 
ness over 20 years and having tormerly 
been Chief Medical Examiner for both 


the London Life and the Great-West 
Life, has been elected Medical Director 
of the company. 


Rayburn H. Carrell, in the business 
since 1936, has been named Manager for 
the company’s Fort Worth, Texas 
Agency. The office will continue to be 
located in the Petroleum Building. 

Carl E. Knudsen, with the company 
since 1944 has been named Manager of 
the newly opened Agency in Boise, Idaho. 


x * * 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers: [his year’s membership reached 
a new record high of 2,115 compared 
with the previous all-time high of 2,110 
achieved in 1941. In 1947 the figure was 
2,095. 

x * *® 


Connecticut Mutual: War S. Caldwell, 
in the business many years, most recently 
Assistant General Agent for the company 
in Denver, Colorado, has been named 
General Agent for the company’s newly 
opened Agency in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ee 2 2 


Continental Assurance: Arthur B. Car- 
roll, of the company’s Milwaukee Agency, 
who entered the business in that city in 
1933, recently completed 780 consecutive 
weeks of “App-A-Week” production. 
Over this 15 year stretch he describes his 
notable accomplishment as “fun.” 


x * * 


Equitable Society: Harry T. Wright, 
a member of the Warren Woody Agency 
in Chicago, who joined the company in 
1907, and who is currently described by 
Vincent S. Welch, Agency Vice Presi- 
dent, as “the all-time, all-American insur- 
ance agent,” has qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table for the 25th consecu- 
tive year. 

Josiah S. Babb, with the Society since 
1924, has been named Agency Manager 
at Raleigh, N. C. succeeding John Pasco, 
retiring. 


oe - 2: @ 


Equitable Life (lowa): Mloyd W. Os- 
mundson, General Agent for the company 
in Mason City, Iowa and with the com- 
pany 24 years, has been designated 
“Master Agency Builder” for the past 
year. This designation is based on pre- 







eminence in organization, production, con- 


size policy and other 


servation, average 
agency building and 


major factors of 
ope ration. 

Vincent G. Ruthemeyer, with the com- 
pany since 1925 as a member of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio Agency, received the 
“Hall of Honor” award, representing the 
highest honor obtainable by any agent 
of the company. This award is based on 
production, conservation, average size 
policy, etc. 

x * * 


Federal Life: Each year during June a 
campaign is conducted in honor of Presi- 
dent L. D. Cavanaugh. This year the 
life business written exceeded $2,400,000, 
representing a 40% gain over the 1947 
production for the same month. New ac- 
cident and health business was approxi- 
mately 25% greater this year than last 
year. 
x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: Arthur H. Evans, with 
the company since 1926, has assumed un- 
derwriting responsibilities of the New 
Business Department, succeeding Rudolph 
F. Tull, Vice President, who retired on 
June 30 last after 46 years of service. 


=x * * 
Franklin Life: Henry Abels, Chairman of 


the Board of Directors was honored on 
July 6th, last, for on that date he com- 
pleted 50 years of uninterrupted service 
with the company. 

George B. Marshall, in the business 
since 1937, most recently with the Capitol 
Life of Denver, and general agent in 
Bremerton, Washington, has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies for the Pa- 
cific Northwest with headquarters in 
Spokane, Washington. In his new ca- 
pacity, Mr. Marshall will endeavor to 
expand the Franklin’s business in the 
states of Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
and in the near future in Montana. 

New paid business for June, 1948 
totaled $20,000,000, representing an all- 
time high and also an increase of 28.6% 
over the same month in 1947. These 
record sales were made in honor of J. B. 


Whaley, Vice President and Director of 
Agencies. For the first six months new 


paid business showed a gain of 21.8% 
over the same period in 1947. 


x * * 


Great American Reserve: 32 top pro- 
ducers and their wives spent their vaca- 
tions as guests of President Wallace in 
New Mexico. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSIST ON A 
“NATIONAL” 


You register a bull’s eye in 
comfort and convenience 
every time you register at 
an Affiliated National 
Hotel. For a perfect score 
in service too, you can’t 
miss if you make it a Na- 
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one of these convenient 
National cities. 
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Oat: SAN ANGELO 
ANGELES COURTS............ SAN ANTONIO 
HOTEL MENGER.............. SAN ANTONIO 
VIRGINIA 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Wallace Cantwell, with the company 
since 1939, has been appointed manager 
for the state of Kansas with offices in 
the Brown Building, Wichita. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Don Forsyth, in the 
business many years, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company’s Spring- 
field, Illinois office. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: William J. Reilly, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1934, has 
been appointed Manager for the com- 
pany’s Agency in Cleveland, Ohio. Jacob 
Grob, with the Guardian over 30 years 
in Cleveland and who currently has more 
than 1,000 weeks of consecutive produc- 
tion to his credit, will be Assistant Man- 
ager. 

Shale H. Goodman, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1942, has been named Man- 
ager of the Kansas City Agency succeed- 
ing A. Earl Meyers, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 

John A. Buckley, Jr., with the Mutual 
Life in the Advertising Department be- 
fore Naval service during the war, has 
been appointed Sales Promotion Assistant 
and he will work under Director of Pub- 
lic Relations Charles C. Robinson. 

Charles H. Edwards, who joined the 
company in 1932, has been promoted to 
Underwriting Secretary, succeeding the 
late Curtis Evans. 


x * * 


Illinois Bankers Life: Glen R. Casebeer, 
in the business since 1939 and most re- 
cently with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company, has been appointed 
Field Supervisor for the Accident and 
Health Department of the company. 

May 1948 showed a gain of 48.7% over 
the same month of 1947 in the production 
of new business. 


x * * 


Institute of Life Insurance: Donald F. 
Barnes, who joined the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in 1936, as 
editorial assistant of the Life Association 
News, and who in recent years has been 
Director of Research, has joined the In- 
stitute where he will undertake new duties 
with special emphasis on liaison with 
agency forces as one of his major assign- 
ments, 


x * * 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Company: 
Thomas Smart, with the company since 
1936 and most recently an underwriting 
assistant in the Accident and Health De- 
partment, has been promoted to Life 
Underwriter, succeeding Fred Kautzman, 
resigned. 


xk * 


Jefferson Standard: Clayton S. Furches 
(1927), J. N. Hodgin (1920) and W. W. 
Lloyd (1923) have been promoted to 
Assistant Secretary and Manager of Pol- 
icy Department, Registrar and Building 
Manager, respectively. 




























John Hancock Mutual: The following 
pa changes have been made: Johny Pp 
Hennessey and Wesley B. Adams have 
been appointed District Managers jy 
Salem, Mass. succeeding John H. johnson 
and Passaic, N. J. succeeding John H. 
O'Reilly, respectively. At the same time 
Ernest D. Rejo, formerly Assistant Dis. 
trict Manager at East Boston, Mass. has 
been promoted to District Manager at 
that office, and Robert W. Boas has been 
named in a similar capacity at Waltham, 
Mass. 

Has opened a new district office at 202 
Central Building, 530 S.W. Tenth A venue, 
Portland, Oregon, under the managership 
of Oliver F. Kent who was promoted 
from Assistant District Manager at Los 
Angeles 2. 

Ferrel Bean, the company’s general 
agent in Chicago, appeared on the cover 
of the July 3rd Saturday Evening Post 
as a result of a coincidence. When John 
Falter painted the illustration at Scotts- 
dale, Arizona last winter, Mr. Bean was 
vacationing there. 


x * * 


Liberty Life: The following have been 
named home office supervisors: Fred 
Kermod, in the business since 1945, most 
recently with the Northwestern Mutual in 
Denver, Colorado; J. Dell Smith, in the 
business since 1944 and most recently 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Robert S. Hicks, in the business 
since 1946 with the Lincoln National Life. 


x * * 


Life of Georgia: G. S. Cutini, most re- 
cently Assistant Regional Insurance Offi- 
cer for Georgia of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and prior to army service an 
agent for the Metropolitan Life, has 
been appointed Agency Assistant in the 
Ordinary Department. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: Kenneth H. Holden. 
with the company since 1944, has been 
appointed Associate General Agent with 
C. L. Forman in the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia Agency. 

Bernard E. Gotta, Jr. and George T. 
Glacken have been named Regional Group 
Managers in San Antonio, Texas and 
Columbus, Ohio, respectively. 


x * * 


Midland Mutual: Sam Van Elgort, 
C.L.U. and in the business 15 years, has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Los Angeles. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: W. LaVon Robison, 
with the Mutual Life of New York for 
24 years, has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Duluth, Minn. 


x * *& 


Monarch Life: Richard H. Morse, in the 


business since 1934 and most recently 
with Johnson & Higgins, has been ap 
pointed Assistant Actuary. He is an As- 
sociate of both actuarial bodies. 


x *k * 


Mutual Benefit: New paid business for 
June, 1948 totaled $19,662,556, represent 
ing a 22% gain over the same month in 
1947. The corresponding gain for the first 
six months of this year was 13%. 
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Mutual Life: Has appointed Arthur W. 
Olson, with the company since 1932 and 
most recently training assistant at the 
home office, as general agent for the new 
Agency opened in Miami, Florida. Chis 
Agency is located in the Seybold Building, 
% N. E. First Street and is the second 
one in Florida, the other being located 
in Jacksonville. 

Robert P. Clarke, Jr., formerly assoct- 
ated with Badger and Browning & Her- 
sey, Inc.. New York advertising firm, 
has joined the Public Relations Division 
of the company as Assistant to Russel! lV. 
Vernet, Director. 


ye RS 


National Life & Accident: On June 15 
last the SOth birthday of C. A. Craig, 
one of the company’s founders in 1902, 
was observed with appropriate ceremonies 
at the home office. 


x *«* *® 


New England Mutual: /rancis L. Lund 
and Hubert D. Wheeler have been named 
co-managers of the newly formed Minne- 
apolis-Duluth Agency succeeding Lorin 
Hord, who retired recently. Mr. Lund, 
a football star of the U. of Minnesota, 
joined the company in 1942, will manage 
the Minneapolis office. Mr. Wheeler, 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany for 14 years and has been most ac- 
tive in Junior Chamber of Commerce 
work, is heading the Duluth office. 

Lucius F. Hallett, Jr., formerly with 
the First Boston Corporation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has joined the company 
in its Investment Department. 

Peter F. Carlsen, 84-year-old represent- 
ative of the company in the Oakland, 
California Agency, claims he is just get- 
ting underway now that he has reached 
his 50th anniversary with the company. 
Mr. Carlsen started out in 1898 with a 
$25 per month drawing account and a $50 
moving charge. The former magazine 
salesman has been selling life insurance 
ever since. 


x * * 


Northern Life: Robert C. Frisch, for- 
merly with the Franklin Life and_ the 
New York Life, has been appointed Dis- 
trict Manager for the newly established 
Elgin, Ill. branch ofhce. 


x~ * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Robert E. Temp- 
lin, formerly with the Roeder district 
agency in Fort Wayne, Indiana, has been 
named Agency Assistant in the Home 
Office agency department. 


2. ae 


Northwestern National: New paid busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1948 
totaled $35,746,885, representing the larg- 
est first half business in the company’s 
history and an increase of 12% over the 
same period in 1947. 


eo: ak @ 


Occidental Life of California: William 


). Bacon, in the business 15 years and 
with the company since 1941, has been 
named General Agent in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Donald FE. Fine, in the business since 
1931 and with the company since 1938, 
has been appointed General Agent in 
Te edo, Ohio. 


Ohio National: Two members of the 
company’s field force passed the one thou- 
sand week mark in the company’s App-A- 
Week Club last month. They are L. A. 
Wood, Generali Agent for the company 


at Springfield, Missouri and H. R. Lin- 
denberger of York, Pennsylvania. 

June is the month during which the 
company’s agents normally honor Presi- 
dent John H. Evans “June for John.” 
This year they produced more business 
than in any month in the history of the 
company, the volume totaling $8,300,000. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: Marcus A. Han- 
cock, Jr., most recently with the John 
Hancock, has been named’ general agent 
in Oklahoma City succeeding Mel Hall 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 


ss Ff @ 


Philadelphia Life: New paid business 
for June, 1948 totaled $1,900,000, bringing 
the total for the first half to $12,250,000, 
representing a 100% increase over the 
same period in 1947. 


x * * 


Phoenix Mutual: New life insurance sold 
during the first 5 months exceeded $45,- 
000,000, representing a 13% gain over a 
similar period in 1947, 


ae g 


Pilot Life: J. 7. Lind, who joined the 


company in 1941 as investment analyst, 
has been promoted to vice president and 
treasurer following the retirement of for- 
mer treasurer W. L. Sharpe. 


x * * 


Policyholder's National: W. E. Moore, 
in the business since 1925 and with the 
Pacific Mutual since 1930, is scheduled 
to become Agency Vice President early 
in September. 


2 @ 


Provident Life & Accident: During the 


month of July the company passed the 
$500 million mark of insurance in force, 
representing a gain of over $250 million 
since the close of World War IT. 


x * * 


Prudential: Francis S. Quillan, with the 
company since 1933, has been elected 
Second Vice President in charge of both 
the Ordinary and the Debit Policy De- 
partments. 


Dr. Ronald F. Buchan, a specialist in 
industrial medicine and former faculty 
member of Yale University School of 
Medicine, has been appointed Associate 
Medical Director succeeding Dr. Joseph 
F. Sadusk, Jr., who resigned some time 
ago. 

Walter J. Kraus, with the company 
since 1929 and in the group division since 
1935, has been appointed manager of that 
division in the new western Home Office. 


Paul A. Brinker, with the company 
since 1933 and for the past twelve years 
assistant manager in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed manager of 
the district office in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania succeeding Frank W. Schott who 
recently retired. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 

New business produced during “Anni- 
versary Month” from May 3 through 
June 4, totaled $73,532,945, representing 
a 10% increase over the previous record 
established in 1947. This represents Or- 
dinary only as the Group written during 
that period totaled $62,912,859. 


ae 


Republic National: On June 29 last, 
Theo. P. Beasley, President, observed his 
48th birthday and both his 27th wedding 
anniversary and 27 years in the life in- 
surance business. In honor of the day, 
the agents of the company produced more 
than $662,056 of new life insurance. 


x * * 


Security Mutual: Joseph S. Kessler and 
Irwin B. Lipman, in the business 15 years 
and 12 years, respectively, have been ap- 


pointed general agents for the company 
in Washington, D. C. The new agency 
is located in the Dupont Circle Building 
at 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 

New business produced in June totaled 
just under $4,000,000, bringing the total 
amount produced in the first six months 
to over $16,500,000, representing a 14% 
gain over a comparable period in 1947. 

a a 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity: Robert 
M. Duncan, formerly with the Home 
Life, has been appointed Assistant Ac- 
tuary succeeding Richard Humphrys, who 
has been named Chief Actuary of the 
Canadian Dominion Insurance Depart- 
ment. Mr. Duncan is a Fellow in both 
Actuarial bodies. 

x *«* * 
Travelers: Hiarlan H. Winn, with the 
company since 1929, has been transferred 
from managership of Jacksonville, Flor- 


ida, to the new agency made up of a 
consolidation of the Houston and San 
Antonio branch offices with headquarters 
at Houston. At the same time, Al/ert 
Enderle, formerly assistant manager in 
Miami, Florida, succeeds Mr. Winn in 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


x~ * * 


United Life & Accident: Kenneth 1. 
Fredine, in the business 16 years with the 
Northwestern National Life, has been 
appointed Comptroller. 


x * * 


United States Life: Two of the com- 
pany’s largest New York City Agencies, 
the RKichard W, Fairbanks at 80 John 
Street, and the James I. MacGrath at 
84 William -Street, have been amalga- 
mated and the headquarters henceforth 
will be at 84 William Street. 





INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 








ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City 33 N. Y. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 














Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


620 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 13 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 

















JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlante 3, Georgia 


| ‘Tel.—Atwood 9751 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Po. 














HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.A.1.A. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 
M. Wolfman, F.A.LA. W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Mescovitch, A ALA Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A 


Franklin 4020 














Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 














WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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U. S. HEALTH PROBLEMS 


N EFFECTIVE solution to the 

health problems of the United 
States calls for the expansion of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and 
other public health agencies, greater 
study for more effective distribution 
of health and medical personnel, 
hospitals, and rural medical facili- 
ties, and coordinated research on 
heart disease, cancer and dental 
health rather than the enactment of 
compulsory health insurance pro- 
posals, Harold R. Gordon, Manag- 
ing Director of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, 
asserted on a radio discussion pro- 
gram broadcast over the Columbia 
network. : 

He pointed out the Brookings 
Institution report prepared for a 
Senate Labor and Public Health 
subcommittee concluded that ‘the 
people of this country enjoy on the 
average the best health of any na- 
tion, that our voluntary system of 
medical care has made greater prog- 
ress in the application of medical 
and sanitary science than any other 
country, and that compulsory health 
insurance was not a_ satisfactory 
solution to many of our health prob- 
lems,” 


EMPLOYERS' JOINS BUREAU 


HE Employers’ Liability Assur- 

ance Corporation, Ltd., Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been unani- 
mously elected a member company 
of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. The company 
originally became associated with the 
Bureau in 1915 and remained an 
active member thereafter for eighteen 
years, withdrawing from the Bureau 
in 1933. 
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PEACE OF MIND 


Hi product which we sell is 

security and peace of mind, and 
the quality of our product is inferior 
unless it provides those values. 
There cannot be peace of mind 
where there is doubt as to the valid- 
ity of the policy, and your committee 
urges the widest possible adoption 
of provisions which limit the in- 
surer’s right to challenge the policy 
and the origin of disability. (From 
the report of the Standard Pro- 
visions Committee of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference.) 


WHERE THEY STAND 


Harry S. Truman: “The greatest gap 
in our social security structure is the 
lack of adequate provision for the 
nation’s health. We are rightly 
proud of the high standards of medi- 
cal care we know how to provide in 
the United States. The fact is, how- 
ever, that most of our people cannot 
afford to pay for the care they need. 
I have often and strongly urged that 
this condition demands a national 
health program. The heart of the 
program must be a national system 
of payment for medical care based 
on well-tried insurance principles. 
This great nation cannot afford to 
allow its citizens to suffer needlessly 
from the lack of proper medical care. 
Our ultimate aim must be a compre- 
hensive insurance system to protect 
all our people equally against in- 
security and ill health.” 


Thomas E. Dewey: “I am profoundly 
convinced, after eighteen years in 
government, that government can 
never do any job as well as private 
enterprise. The job of running vol- 
untary hospitals can best be done 


by free individuals, and not by those 
under the constriction of the busi- 
ness of running a government. I am 
against relegating the curing of sick 
people to the dead level of govern- 
ment mediocrity. Three years ago, 
in the belief that government action 
could procure a better health pro- 
grain for our people through general 
health insurance, I procured author- 
ity from the New York Legislature 
for a nineteen-man commission to 
make an extensive study and pro- 
duce a program. I read the hun- 
dreds of pages of research data and 
the hundreds of arguments, and be- 
came absolutely convinced that, in 
the face of all known experience of 
man, such a program would be a 
costly failure and might also tear 
down the standards of the medical 
profession in the process. If that 1s 
correct for a state, it is even more 
correct for the National Govern- 
ment.” (Medical Economics, May, 
1948). 


—Reprinted from Insurance Economics Surveys 


BLUE CROSS PLANS 


ORE than 30 million people 
now are enrolled in Blue Cross 
hospital service plans, the Blue Cross 
Commission of the American Hos- 
pital Association has announced. On 
the basis of the latest census figures, 
almost 20% of the U. S. population 
and a bit more than 17% of the 
Canadian people are covered by 89 
plans (84 VU. S., 5 Canada). 
Hospital Service Corporation of 
Rhode Island continues to lead all 
plans in percentage of population 
covered with 68% of the state’s resi- 
dents enrolled. Group Hospital 
Service of Delaware follows with 
51% of that state enrolled. Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Service in Boston 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Developments—Continued 


and Group Hospitalization at Wash- 
ington rank third with 40% of their 
respective areas covered. More than 
one-third of the population of Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Ohio, New York, 
and Manitoba are covered by Blue 
Cross plans serving those areas. 
“This continuing rate of growth, 
despite unavoidable increase in plan 
subscription rates caused by rising 
costs, is strong evidence of the fact 
that Blue Cross plans are firmly 
established in the public mind as 
guardians against the wunpredict- 
ability of sudden sickness costs,” 
according to a Commission official. 


IF BAD TIMES COME 


'é ANY industry-wide group 
insurance or welfare pro- 

grams will have to be abandoned or 
resort to drastic cuts in_ benefits 
unless proper provision is now made 
for reserves which will enable the 
continuance of these plans during 
periods of unemployment or layoff. 
“Present employer contributions 
are usually based on a percentage of 


gross wages. Because there is now 
relatively full employment, the pay- 
ments into these funds by employ- 
ers are now at a high level. How- 
ever, with a drop in employment and 
with layoffs, contributions to these 
group insurance and welfare funds 
will be reduced. 

“Because many of these group 
insurance plans cost as much as the 
employer contributions, a reduction 
in these contributions will naturally 
seriously curtail t’e plan of insur- 
ance or welfare benefits. 

“Employees insured through these 
programs expect and want some 
measure of protection during periods 
of layoff, unemployment, and other 
similar contingencies. Indeed, it is 
during such periods that life insur- 
ance, hospitalization insurance and 
medical care are needed more than 
at any other time, because during 
these periods the employee is in the 
least favorable position to meet these 
bills. Sound insurance and welfare 
programs should make provision for 
these unavoidable contingencies. 

The continuation of some basic 
protection, especially during periods 
of unemployment, will give the em- 


ployee a greater sense of security 
and will safeguard some of the in- 
surance benefits obtained when there 
is full employment. Every sound 
actuarial means should be explored 
to assure this continued protection 
for at least minimum periods.” 
(From a lecture on group insurance, 
welfare and pension programs at 
City College, New York by Martin 
. Segal, group insurance and pen- 
sion specialist. ) 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
13-17, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

International Claim Assn., Sept. 20-22, 
Galem Hall, Wernersville, Penna. 

Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 22- 
24, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Nationa! Fraternal Congress, Sept. 27-30, 
Hotel Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

American Life Convention, Oct. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Actuarial Society and American Institute 
of Actuaries (Joint Meeting), Oct. 27-29, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Life Advertisers Assn., Oct. 28-30, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 10-12, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. 8-9, 
Waldorf, New York, N. Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 10, Wal- 
dorf, New York, N. Y. 
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BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Income Popular 


ORE than $625,000,000 of the 

past year’s life insurance benefit 
payments were used by policyhoiders 
of U. S. companies to set up con- 
tinuing income plans for the future, 
the largest sum ever used in this 
way, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. The 1947 funds used in this 
way were 64% greater than five 
years ago. 

These funds represented 44% of 
all ordinary and group life insurance 
death benefits and endowments, the 
source of most of the funds available 
for income plans. 

Total funds set aside by policy- 
holders with all U. S. life insurance 
companies for future income use had 
increased to $4,200,000,000 at the 
start of this year, a rise of $400,000,- 
000 during 1947 and nearly double 
the total of five years ago. 


Recent Growth 


“American life insurance policy- 
holders have turned to the use of 
income plans for a rapidly increas- 
ing total of their life insurance bene- 
fits,” the Institute said. “As recently 
as 1930, only 10% of the available 
benefits were used to set up income 
programs, the aggregate so used be- 
ing less than $100,000,000 then. 
With more and more families setting 
up carefully planned programs for 
specific uses of their life insurance, 
there has been a rapid increase in 
benefits going into income for family 
maintenance, educational funds, re- 
tirement income and similar pur- 
poses. By 1942 the policy proceeds 
used to establish income plans were 
$381,000,000, in 1946 they totaled 
$586,000,000 and last year they 
reached the peak total of $625,000,- 
O00. 


Many Families Benefit 


“Hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican families are now benefiting 
trom these payments. In 1947, some 
$385,000,000 was paid out by all 
U.S. life companies as installments 
due in that year under income plans 
already set up. On existing plans 
alone, there is now a fund of more 
than four billion dollars which will 
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provide income checks for many 
years into the future. 

“Through the efforts of the life 
insurance agents, millions of families 
have established definite programs 
for their future financial security, in- 
cluding prearranged income pay- 
ments for specific purposes. Family 
maintenance, especially while there 
are dependent children, is one of the 
major objectives of income planning. 
Retirement income programs repre- 
sent another basic use. Diversion of 
family thinking to income planning 
rather than lump sum settlements is 
one of the important contributions 
the life insurance agents have made 
to family economics.” 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 
Additional Grants 


N ADDITIONAL $103,000 in 

research funds for heart disease 
was announced by the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund in late 
June, raising to nearly two million 
dollars the amount provided by the 
Fund since it was organized in De- 
cember, 1945. The awards, an- 
nounced by M. Albert Linton, chair- 
man of the Fund, include 12 student 
fellowships, three post-graduate fel- 
lowships and nine grants in aid to 
hospitals and universities. 

Purpose of the fellowships, Mr. 
Linton announced, is to help meet 
today’s pressing need for qualified 
men and women trained in research 
techniques. Student fellowships, 
amounting to between $1,500 and 
$1,800, go to students who have not 
yet received their doctorate degrees 
and provide for a year’s additional 
undergradate training under lead- 
ing scientists. Post-graduate fellow- 
ships, amounting to between $2,500 
and $4,000, go to graduate workers 
for similar study. 

Largest grant in aid announced 
by the Fund is $18,375, which will 
go to Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland for research by Dr. 
Normand L. Hoerr. To date, the 
Fund has made 103 grants in aid to 
forty-eight medical schools and has 
provided support for sixty research 
fellows. This list of awards is the 
second announced this year and 
brings the 1948 allocations to $637,- 
O00. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
1940-1946 Payments 


CTUARIAL Study No. 26, 

prepared by Louis O. Shudde, 
Acting Actuarial Consultant, has 
been released by the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency of the Social Security 
Administration and covers the pres- 
ent values of old age survivors in- 
surance benefits awarded and in 
current payment status, 1940—46. 
The 20-page booklet reviews pay- 
ments for the period covered and 
breakdowns of such payments are 
provided by means of suitable charts 
and graphs. 

This booklet is available to those 
immediately concerned and also to 
insurance companies. Inquiries pre- 
sumably should be directed to the 
Federal Security Agency of the So- 
cial Security Administration in 


Washington, D. C. 


EDITOR'S ALIBI 


HE next time we scramble some- 

body’s name in print, or drop a 
zero from someone’s production fig- 
ure, we plan to draw what consola- 
tion we can from the following 
figures which were quoted by the 
Kingston Standard. 

“There are 10,000 pieces of type 
used in a single newspaper column: 
there are seven possible wrong posi- 
tions for each letter ; there are 70,000 
chances to make errors and millions 
of possible transpositions. In the 
sentence “To be or not to be,’ 2,759,- 
022 errors can be made by trans- 
positions alone.” 

We don’t know where the Kings- 
ton Standard got its information. 
The editor must have had a quiet day 
to figure it all out and we are not 
going to check him up. The fact re- 
mains that every piece of printing of 
any size is made up of thousands of 
miliions of pieces of type. Add to 
the millions of chances of making a 
mistake, the natural cussedness of 
the compositor, and the fact that the 
human eye has a strong tendency to 
see what the mind expects tt to see 
rather than what is actually in front 
of it, and you have the explanation 
of the fact that there is rarely a 
piece of printing of any size in which 
at least one error cannot be found. 
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Executive ?—from page 2! 


or failure in conquering my weak- 
nesses. 


This weekly work sheet is the ° 


basis of each day’s planning. Each 
evening on the performance side I 
record my resuits for the day. I then 
turn the page over to the plan side, 
get out my note book, and lay out 
the next day’s work. You will re- 
member that the plan side has 5 
headings, each representing an im- 
portant department in our work. As 
an executive, I know that if all de- 
partments are to be kept running 
smoothly, I must do a little work 
each day in each department. Into 
my plan for the next day, therefore, 
will go some names from each of 
the 5 columns. The result is a regu- 
lar and orderly flow of cases across 
the page. 

This is almost my whole system. 
A lead is secured, the prospect goes 
across the page and I either sell him 
or I don’t. If I don’t make a sale 
I scratch off his name and get a 
new prospect. If I sell him, the 
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Sales-Winning 
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* 
Good-Will-Building 


Management 











Massachusetts Mutual sends me a 
policy card. This goes to my sec- 
retary. Each month my secretary 
gives me two policyholders’ lists— 
the birthdays and rate changes. I 
review these lists and select certain 
names to start another trip across 
the weekly work sheet. 


No Prospect Cards 


I have no prospect cards and keep 
no prospect file. Oh, I used to. For 
15 years, I played a nightly game 
of solitaire. I shuffled cards with the 
best of them. I had some nice cards 
too. Some of my prospects had post- 
poned buying life insurance 30 or 40 
times, but had never said “no.” In 
March they said, see me in Sep- 
tember. In September, they said, 
see me in March. You know, the 
beauty of prospect card solitaire lies 
in the fact that it is such a pleasant 
substitute for thinking. Finally, 
however, my executive department 
did a little research and checked the 
records. We found that my chance 
of warming up these old prospects 
and making a sale was just about 
one-fifth of my chance of selling a 
brand new prospect. So, one morn- 
ing in 1935 I carried all of my beauti- 
ful prospect cards out to the in- 
cinerator and with tears in my eyes, 
watched them go up in smoke. That 
was the most profitable morning’s 
work I ever did. Without my lovely 
cards, I had to start thinking. 


I entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1920. For 12 years I oper- 
ated my business with practically 
no organized planning whatsoever. 
Well, I had a theory. I was just 
out of college and I had a lot of 
college friends. I figured that if I 
could build up a clientele of young 
college graduates, and give them 
good service, that they would stay 
with me and their success would 
ultimately mean mine. It was a nice 
theory, but unfortunately, it didn’t 
work. These young college gradu- 
ates moved ahead fairly rapidly from 
$150 to $300 or $400 a month. And 
there most of them stopped. As a 
result, a graph of my production 
during my first 12 years very much 
resembled an inverted soup plate. I 
started out fairly well, climbed rap- 
idly to a production of about $350,- 
O00 per year. There, along with my 


clients, I leveled off for the next 5 
years. Then, in 1929 came the great 
depression, and | slid off down the 
other side, so that by 1932, I had 
difficulty in beating the record of 
my first year in the business. ‘he 
fact of the matter is, that life is .oo 
short to wait for the other man to 
succeed. Success in this business 
comes from learning how to sell the 
man who is successful now, and 
even in 1932 there were plenty of 
men who were making money. 

In 1932 in my capacity as a hus- 
band, I learned from my wife that 
I had better start bringing home a 
little more money, or else. In my 
capacity as an executive, I decided 
I had better start making some plans 
to do something about it. 


Formula 


After considerable research, read 
ing and thinking, I came up with a 
formula which has been the basis of 
my planning ever since—“I = N > 
x xX 5B.” 

“I” stands for Jncome, which, in 
our business is more or less indica- 
tive of our Service and our Success. 

“N” stands for Nwumbers—the 
number of cases which I am able to 
open in a given period of time. 

“E” stands for Effectiveness and 
is measured by my ratio of sales, 
to cases opened. 

“B” stands for Buying Povwer, 
which is measured by the amount of 
income and resources of my average 
prospect. This “B” factor will de- 
termine the size of my average sale. 

It seemed clear that my income 
was a product of these three factors. 
Multiply the number of cases you 
are able to open by your closing rate 
and you have the number of sales. 
Multiply this by the average size of 
your cases and this will give you 
total volume. My problem was to 
increase my income. To do this, | 
realized that I had to make some 
improvement, some favorable change 
in at least one of these factors. 
Which, I wondered, was the most 
important factor of the three. A 
little thought brought me to the 
conclusion that they were all of equal 
importance, since I could doubl 
my income by doubling any one oi 
the three factors. If I could see 
twice as many people in the same 
old way, I would double my volume. 
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Or, | could see the same number of 
people; but if by improved sales 
technique, | could double my clos- 
ing rate, | would also double my 
volume. Or, I could see the same 
number of people in the same old 
way, but if by improved prospect- 
ing methods, each bought twice as 
much insurance as formerly, | would 
again double my volume. Then, an 
interesting thought struck me. If I 
could just double each one of these 
factors, | would multiply my income 
by 8 So, in 1932, in my capacity 
as an executive, this is just what | 
started out to do. 

Making the Million Dollar Round 
Table had always been a dim dream 
of mine, so then and there, I deter- 
mined that through proper planning 
I could and would make this dream 
areality. I, therefore, definitized my 
formula as follows—Under the fac- 
tor “N,” I wrote “4 cases opened a 
week for 50 weeks is 200 cases per 
year.’ Under the “E” factor my 
goal was 50% closing ratio. 50% 
of 200 cases opened was 100 cases 
closed. Under the “B” factor | 
wrote “Average case $10,000.” 200 
cases opened, 100 cases closed— 
times $10,000 per case, equals $1,- 
000,000. 


One Thing At A Time 


I decided to tackle the factors one 
at a time. Because it looked to be 
the most interesting, I decided to 
work on the middle factor “E,” 
Effectiveness, first. A study of my 
records for the previous 2 years dis- 
closed that my closing rate was one 
case closed for each 7 cases opened. 
Additional study and analysis led me 
to believe that my closing rate could 
be materially improved if I would 
develop an organized sales track on 
which to run. By a sales track, I 
do not mean a parrot talk. I do 
mean a charted course from the 
opening sentence to the final close. 
Bear in mind that up to this time 
I had built my business almost en- 
tirely on the basis of friendship, but 
this was the depression and my 
friends were mostly broke. I had 
to build a sales track that would get 
me into the presence of a successful 
stranger and be interesting enough 
to let me stay there until my story 
was told. So, in 1932, after 12 years’ 
experience in the business I started 
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Flexible Family Income 
Plan 


The LNL career underwriter likes to present his 


Company’s Family Income Plan because it is flex- 


|. The Special F. I. rider may be added to many 
types of LNL policies, including Retirement 


The rider has liberal conversion privileges. 


3. A clean-up fund may be provided or omitted, 


4. The plan may provide a monthly income of 
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contract. This unusual feature allows 50% 
more income for the same amount of basic 
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through their Company’s Family Income Plan 
provides another reason for our proud claim that 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 
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out to build a sales track. This was 
an executive task which, in view of 
all my accumulated knowledge, I fig- 
ured should be fairly simple. Well, 
my first effort pleased me greatly. 
I still have it in my files and [I still 
like it. It had just one defect. After 
6 months of experimenting and rec- 
ord keeping, I found I was still clos- 
ing one case in seven. In 1933 I 
built my second sales track. It was 
just as good as the first—1 in 7. In 
1934, I heard Clay Hamlin tell his 
methods at a Los Angeles Sales 


Congress. My 1934 sales track was 
just full of Clay Hamlin and “How 
much income must you have at 65?” 
This presentation aroused great in- 
terest and almost everyone I talked 
to agreed to start saving money 
for retirement purposes—“sometime 
next year.” Unfortunately, my clos- 
ing rate dropped to 1 in 10. Late 
in 1934 I built my 4th sales track 
and an amazing thing happened. At 
the end of the first three months, 
I had closed an average of 6 cases 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive 7?—Continued 


in 10. This was repeated in the next 
3 months. Year after year ever since, 
this ratio has persisted. Since 1935 
my worst year’s closing rate has 
been 52%, the best ratio 83%. 
Have I made a case for planning 
and an organized sales track? The 
same people, the same territory, the 
same products, the same ideas. Say 
it one way | in 7, say it another— 
1 in 10, say it the right way, 6 in 10. 
This new sales track should have 
tripled my income. It didn’t. My 
volume increased materially, but the 
new sales track was a 2 interview 
system that required considerably 
more of my time in the office. I 
wasn't able to see quite so many 
people as formerly. In other words, 
I had swapped an “E” problem for 
an “N” problem. So, in 1935, I 
turned my attention to Numbers. 
Try as I might, I couldn’t seem to 
find time to open the proper number 
of cases. I finally had come to the 
conclusion that about the only an- 
swer was to give up a well estab- 
lished custom of mine—that of sleep- 
ing nights—so I took the problem to 
my General Agent. It seemed that 
the problem was really very simple 
after all. John Yates said, “Why 
don’t you hire a secretary?” So I 
did. And may I say here that the 
executive, be he .the President of a 
Department Store or just a life in- 
surance salesman, who is not willing 
to plow back some of his profits into 


his business, is doing a poor job of 
planning. If he doesn’t fail, he is 
certainly setting a limit on his 
growth. With the help of my sec- 
retary, I was able to show a material 
improvement in number of cases 
opened. However, it took approxi- 
mately three years before my in- 
creased first year commissions 
equalled the amount of her salary. 
This was not her fault but my failure 
as an executive. I had been doing 
everything for myself for so long 
that I just hated to turn loose. 
Eventually, I learned to delegate the 
work to her that I’d hired her to do, 
but it was a long, tough process of 
mental readjustment on my part. 


Experimenting 


Over the years from 1932, I had 
also been doing some experimenting 
with the factor “B.”” The first defi- 
nite step which I took was to agree 
with myself that I would not know- 
ingly call on any new prospects mak- 
ing less than $300 a month. This 
resolution had a very magical effect. 
Almost overnight my average size 
case jumped from $5,000 to $10,000. 
I was so pleased with the results of 
this first experiment, that the next 
year I said I will not knowingly talk 
to any new prospect who is making 
less than $500 per month. Well, 
with the same rapidity that my first 
resolution had doubled the average 
size of my cases, my second resolu- 
tion with equal speed ran me com- 
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pletely out of prospects. In other 
words, I had not as yet built suffi- 
cient prestige with a sufficient num- 
ber of substantial centers of influence 
to keep myself busy at the $500 per 
month level. 


Prestige 


About 1938 therefore, I turned my 
planning department loose on this 
problem of prestige. I read what 
other underwriters had to say about 
the problem of prestige building. | 
came to the conclusion that prestige 
is a combination of three factors— 
superior knowledge, superior per- 
formance and superior showman- 
ship. I also came to the conclusion 
that to be well and favorably known 
among my friends and clients, did 
not require that I be a genius. All 
I had to do was to be just a little 
better than the average—a little bet- 
ter knowledge, a little extra service 
with the accent probably on the last 
factor, showmanship. 

This quality of showmanship is 
rather intangible and takes many 
forms. My first effort along this 
line was to adopt as a standard prac- 
tice the delivery of a complete Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual audit in a genuine 
leather folder, as the concluding act 
of every sale. The audit cover and 
matching policy wallet is always 
stamped in gold with the client's 
name. This has become my trade 
mark with my clients. It sets me out 
from the crowd. It is a tangible re- 
minder that I have done a pains- 
taking and careful job. And this is 
the important thing. If my client is 
willing to recommend me to his 
friends, he can-use his audit as the 
basis of this recommendation. At 
present writing [ have approxi- 
mately 500 audits building my pres- 
tige with my clients and _ their 
friends. It is interesting that this 
audit procedure was only possible 
after I had hired a secretary. 

A second step in prestige building 
was to persuade John Yates to pro- 
vide me with an office just outside 
the doors of the agency instead of 
inside. Next, I stole one of Rod 
Pirnie’s ideas and became a company 
instead of an individual. For the 
past 10 years, I have been “Van 
Cleve Estate Service.” 

In building prestige, the important 
thing is to build it with the right 
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people. Our centers of influence 
usually send us out or down—rarely 
up. We go from the boss to the 
employee, rarely from the employee 
to the boss. If we want to build a 
clientele of wealthy people, our cen- 
ters must themselves be wealthy 
people. There is one exception how- 
ever, to this rule. Attorneys, ac- 
countants, trust officers, business 
managers, labor relations counsel- 
lors, who work in a confidential 
capacity for business executives and 
wealthy people, are in a position to 
do a life underwriter immeasurable 
good. I therefore, tried, and for- 
tunately have been fairly successful 
in building prestige with a great 
many firms of attorneys, business 
managers and others acting in an 
advisory capacity to substantial 
people. I have trained these good 
friends of mine to mention my name 
whenever a life insurance problem 
presents itself. 


Please note that prestige building 
is again an executive function. It 
requires a plan and a working out 
of a plan over a period of time. | 
want superior knowledge, but I can- 
not spend all of my time gaining 
knowledge. My studying must not 
be done at the expense of my work. 
I want to be known for superior 
performance—a complete, careful 
job carried out in every case I 
handle, but I cannot spend so much 
time on service that there will not be 
time for new production. I need 
superior showmanship, but audits 
and offices and belonging to clubs 
and entertaining people costs money. 
Again, I must strike a balance—a 
time balance and a money balance. 
This requires constant thought and 
planning. 





Logical Result 


Up until 1942, I was still work- 
ing under a plan calling for 4 cases 
opened per week or 200 per year— 
50% closing rate—average size case 
$10,000 equals $1,000,000. Every- 
thing was now working except the 
4 cases opened per week. I was still 
having trouble with my “N” factor. 
One year I managed to open 142 
cases, close 75 for $762,000. Most 
years my cases opened ran around 
90 to 100—cases closed 60 to 65. 

By 1942, my efforts to build 
prestige with the right people were 
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beginning to bear fruit. Well re- 
ferred leads to substantial people 
were becoming more plentiful. So 
I decided to take a chance. For one 
year, I would stop beating my brains 
out, worrying about Numbers. For 
one year I would concentarate all 
my attention on the “B” factor. I 
therefore, altered my formula—2 
cases opened per week—100 cases 
per year—50% Effectiveness—aver- 
age size case $20,000 equals $1,000,- 
000. The result was rather amazing. 
I didn’t open 100 cases—only 68. I 
closed 41 for a total volume of a 


little over $1,400,000 or an average 
size case of approximately $34,000. 
My first reaction to the year’s 
result was to want to give myself 
a good swift kick for not changing 
my formula sooner. More thought- 
ful consideration, however, con- 
vinced me that an earlier change 
would have been ill advised. I had 
been consciously building prestige 
for five or six years. Prestige build- 
ing takes time. By 1942 my crop 
was ready to harvest. It probably 
would not have been ready earlier. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive 7?—Continued 


Prior to 1942, my major problem 
had always been prospecting. Since 
1942 my only problem has been time. 
Prospects keep flowing in faster 
than I can handle them. In the last 
6 years I don’t think I have made 
one single effort to secure a lead. 
I still can’t believe it, but it’s a fact. 
My phone rings and some good 
friend says, “Hal, Joe Doaks wants 
life insurance advice. I’ve shown 
him my audit and he wants to see 
you. Call him right away.” 


Expansion Paying Off 


Well, once again, my executive 
department darn near muffed the 
ball. It took us 3 years to recognize 
the change, and do something about 
it. My secretary and myself could 
no longer do the job. My 1946 plan- 
ning finally recognized that I had 
a Time problem, so I took two steps. 
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One of the most important characteristics of the 
top producer is his sincerity during a sale—sin- 
cerity that is so deep that commissions are for- 


You, the Life Underwriter, wouldn’t be in the 
business if you didn’t believe. earnestly in the ser- 
vice you sell and if you weren't sincere—you 
know that Life Insurance can solve nearly all of 
life’s economic problems. But perhaps you could 
be even more successful if your already convincing 
sincerity were strengthened still more. 


The way to do this, the way to increase your 
production, is through study and reflection which 
will result in an even broader understanding of 
the uses and the benefits of Life Insurance. 

Knowledge begets sincerity. Measure your sin- 
cerity periodically by your income—you'll find that 
both your sincerity and the money in your pocket 
increase directly with the knowledge you gain! 
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In February, 1946, I hired a 
young man, Jim Waddington, just 
out of the Marine Corps, to take 
over the job of statistician, office 
manager, preparer of proposals, se- 
curer of optional methods of settle- 
ment and Vice President in charge 
of audits. Jim has two qualities that 
make him indispensable. First, he’s 
smarter than I am. Second, he likes 
to do all the things I don’t like to do. 
He runs the office. I do the selling. 

In June of 1946, my son Dick 
graduated from the University of 
Southern California and joined the 
firm as another salesman. The fact 
that at the end of his first full year, 
Dick qualified for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Leaders Club, is indicative 
of the fact that he is doing a first 
rate job. Most of his business has 
been secured by his own initiative 
and on his own leads. He has, how- 
ever, helped me to solve one of my 
time problems. This has to do with 
leads to smaller cases—such as the 
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BEST'S 


children of my old policyholders — 
which I feel obligated to follow, but 
which take time that I can’t afford. 
These, Dick takes over and handles, 
to our mutual advantage. We keep 
our clients happy. The cases are 
profitable to a new man, and I can 
concentrate on larger prospects. 
Last year I took 5 weeks off dur- 
ing the summer. During my ab- 
sence, Dick closed over $100,000 of 
business for me that I had started 
before I left. During our rate change 
drive last October, I got busy on 
the telephone. Our time was short. 
Dick took full charge of securing the 
applications and the details of the 
examinations. He, of course, re- 
ceived a percentage of this produc- 
tion, much of which I could not have 
completed, had I been working 
alone. I believe that many older men 
in our business, who have a large 
established clientele, could very 
profitably consider bringing a 
younger man into the firm. 
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Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. 

rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life. 
Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 





Best's Life News 
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get the job done 
CONTACT US! 


SIOUX FALLS 
AND 


TOPEKA 





ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


lf you have what it takes to 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 





KANSAS 











Tower of Strength 
In the :Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 


>\ = 2 





missions. 




















In 1947 we added a second sec- 
retary, bringing our group to five. 
We have a dream. We are going 
to build a Life Insurance Sales and 
Service Organization that is really a 
“Company” and not an “Individual.” 
Each of us has our department of 
the work and by working together, 
we think we can all share in con- 
tinued growth and results. 

When I started this expansion 
program in 1946, I was prepared to 
lose money for 3 years. I took the 
average of my 1944-1945 first year 
commissions as the yard stick. In 
1946 I paid for all of our increased 
expenses in increased first year com- 
missions, and showed a profit of 
about $40.00. In 1947 we equalled 
the 1944-45 average, paid all addi- 
tional over-head, and showed a first 
year commission profit of nearly 
$16,000, plus the additional re- 
newals. I still don’t think 1947 
means anything. It’s too good to be 
true, 

All this may sound like a lot of 
hard work. It isn’t. If I drop dead 
of a heart attack, it will be from 
over-eating—not over-work. Many 
vears ago, I agreed with myself that 
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I would try to achieve progress with- 
out pressure. My quota has to be 
reached in stride. I work a five day 
week—8 to 5. I don’t work nights. 
My present plans call for 40 weeks a 
year—with 12 weeks off to loaf and 
think. If I can get Dick to work a 
little harder, I hope to work less. 

ARE YOU AN EXECUTIVE: 
Do you plan? I know it pays and I 
think it’s fun. 


Before Annual Convention, Leaders’ Club, 
Mass. Mutual. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the July 

edition the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can Hospital and Life (Texas) in 
Arizona; Bankers Life and Casualty 
(Ill.) in Maryland; Eagles National 
Life (Ohio) in Indiana; Great West 
(Can.) in Kentucky ; Provident life 
and Accident (Tenn.) in Ontario; 
Standard of Indiana in Missouri; 
United Insurance (Ill.) in Wash- 
ington and Victory Mutual (Ill.) in 
Michigan. 


RANKINGS 
Additions 


HE companies included in the 

Ranking Tables on page 13 of the 
July Lire News were those for 
which financial statistics were shown 
on pages XVIII through XL, inclu- 
sive of the 1948 Flitcraft Compend. 
If the table had been expanded to 
include companies in the Policy 
Analysis and Rate sections, the 
following would have been added: 


Group Insurance 


in Force 
Ranking Company December 31, 1947 
i6 Union Labor $159,196,971 


If the Table had pretended to 
include all companies having the pre- 
scribed insurance in force ($50,000- 
000) not necessarily those included 
in the Compend, then additional 
companies and rankings (Group 
only) would have been (and there 
may be others) : 


Group Insurance 


in Force 
Ranking Company December 31, 1947 
16 Cuna Mutual $184,238,053 
17 Union Labor 159,196,971 
23 Amalgamated 
Me we 97,564,500 
26 Bankers Security 76,172,641 
65 








GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP ANNUITY COVERAGE — UNITED STATES BUSINESS — 1946 AND 1947 
All Life, Accident and Health, and Casualty Insurance Companies 
Estimated by the Life Insurance Association of America from data contributed by 182 United States and Canadian insurance companies 
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New Business Issued During Year Total in Force December 31 
Number Number of Number of Premiums and 
Kind of Coverage Year of Master Individuals Total Amount of Master Individuals Total Amount Considerations 
Policies ove of Coverage icies ove of Coverage During Year 
Group Life (not including Group 1947 7,760 1,321,000 $2,733,500,000 39,310 14,932,000 $32,194,900,000 $384.800,000 
Creditor’s Life or Wholesale Life) 1946 4,950 1,088,000 2,184,400,000 33,810 13,143,000 27,490,100,000 325,600,000 
— 1947 1,600 883,000 294,300,000 7,140 3,417,000 905,900,000 7,200,000 
Group Creditor’s Life 1946 1,240 636,000 236,600,000 6,030 2,375,000 567,400,000 4,600,000 
Units Units 
Wholesale Lif 1947 4, 74,000 157,400,000 31,920 343,000 590,000,000 10,000,000 
—— 1946 4,260 73,000 127,400,000 31,850 348,000 585,400,000 9,600,000 
Annual Income Annual Income 
G Annuiti 1947 190 84,000 10,000,000 1,990 1,732,000 380,700,000 449,500,000 
lp SaaS 1946 160 72,000 7,100,000 1,800 1,470,000 324,800,000 346,800,000 
Weekly Indemnity Weekly Indemnity 
Group Accident and Health 1947 10,900 1,262,000 ~ 28,100,000 35,580 8,377,000 162,100,000 146.300,000 
(Weekly Indemnity) 1946 4,820 905,000 17,200,000 26,570 7,135,000 125,900,000 112.800.000 
Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
ee Expense 1947 8,490 1,243,000 7 300,000 27,750 7,110,000 36,300,000 53,100,000 
ployee Coverage 1946 5,580 1,056,000 5,500,000 21,040 5,973,000 27,200,000 38,000,000 
Daily Benefit Daily Benetit 
teat Con 1947 6,060 1,696,000 8,900,000 16,050 7,080,000 32,900,000 38.300.000 
Dependent Coverage 1946 3,480 1,136,000 4,900,000 10,510 5,342,000 20,700,000 25,700,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit Maxumum Surgical Benefit 
Group Surgical Expense 1947 7,630 1,068,000 167,400,000 | 25,610 6,529,000 59,200,000 32.600,.00 
ployee Coverage 1946 5,830 1,137,000 160,300,000 | 19.890 5,534,000 773,900.000 27,100.000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit T Maximum Surgical Besefit 
ie ae 1947 4,980 1,338,000 186,100,000 | 11,510 4,574,000 568,200,000 19,900,000 
pendent Coverage 1946 2.850 1,004,000 113,300,000 | 6700 3,127,000 329,400,000 13.100 000 
Group Medical Expense 1947 1,990 378,000 ae a 4,180 852,000 <a, a oe 3,700,000 
Beastopee Coverage 1946 980 203,000 am ee ae 2,490 494,000 i ae, oe 2,100.000 
1947 380 156,000 eo i: a S80 246,000 a AE dl 600.000 
Dependent Coverage 1946 110 62,000 Pitt se ai ae 200 73,000 ea SS 300.000 
Principe! Sum Principal Sum 
Group Accidental Death and 1947 5,830 687,000 1,316,700,000 24,330 4,979,000 9,601 000,000 11,200,000 
Dismemberment 1946 3,990 661,000 1,157,600,000 19,430 000 8,406,700,000 9,600,000 
TOTAL PREMIUMS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
Group and G Accident 
Year Wholesale Life Group Annuities ‘and Health Total 
1947 $402,000,000 " $449,500,000 $306,200,000 $1,157,700,000 
1946 339,800,000 346,800,000 228,700,000 915,300,000 
GROUP PERMANENT LIFE INSURANCE AND CALIFORNIA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DISABILITY INSURANCE 
-: , Number of Number of Number of Total A 
Kind of Coverage lesuing Companies Master Policies Individuals Covered iCuaae 
Total Group Life Insurance, included above, in force December 31, 1947, 
under policies providing part or all coverage on permanent plans: 
Level premium permanent plans 27 287 90,000 $ 358,900,000 
Plans involving accumulative purchases of single premium insurance with 
complementary term insurance & 143 200,000 527,600,000 
Plans involving one-time purchases of single premium insurance replacing 
term insurance at retirement age 3 11 141,000 442,200,000 
Total 31 441 431,000 1,328,700,000 
Total Accident and Health Insurance (Weekly Indemnity), included above, in 
force December 31, 1947, under policies insuring voluntary plans under Cali- 
fornia Unemployment Compensation Disability Law 30 6,541 602, 13,700,000 








Master policies and certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 


Some of the 1946 figures have been revised since their first publication owing to the elimination of some business previously considered group but not now so classified and the use of more accurate 
data for companies whose business was previously estimated. 
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AMERICAN UNITED 
Spence Agency V.P. 


The American United Life Insurance Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has announced the appointment of 
Eber M. Spence as Vice President and Director of 
Agencies of the Company, effective July 15. 

Mr. Spence has served the business for twenty-five 
years as an agent, district agent, supervisor, and gen- 
eral agent. For the past nine years he has been a mem- 
ber of the firm of Shoptaugh, Spence, and Barrett, 
general agents in Indiana for the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, and recently he 
has been a member of that company’s General Agents 
Advisory Council. 

He is a Past President of both the Indianapolis As- 
sociation 6f Life Underwriters and the Indiana State 
Association. He is also a Past President of the In- 
dianapolis General Agents and Managers Association. 
During the war he served as Chairman of the Life 
Underwriters Committee for National War Finance, 
and also Chairman of the Payroll Savings Division of 
the Indiana War Finance Committee. He is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of James Millikin University 
and is President of the Alumni Association of that 
institution. 

Mr. Spence, in his new post, will be in complete 
charge of all the agency operations of American United, 
whose territorial plan of agency supervision will be 
abandoned. Douglas S. Felt has been appointed Assist- 
ant Director of Agencies. Vice President Floyd R. 
Fisher will devote his entire time to the Company’s 
group annuity business and |. H. Alltop, Assistant 


Secretary, will devote full time to Home Office man- | 


agement problems. 


Dividend Scales Increased 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the company 
new dividend scales were authorized for three groups 
of policies issued prior to January 1, 1948. The aggre- 
gate dividends payable under the new scale are some- 
what larger than the ‘‘total amounts that would have 
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been payable if the old scales had been continued.” A 
number of changes were made which follow the general 
pattern, namely an increase in dividends at the younger 
ages and for policies with a smaller investment element, 
while decreases were made in policies at the older ages 
and having a high investment element. In its release 
the company states that ‘Tables of the new dividend 
scale will not be furnished to the agent or to the author- 
ized collectors. If dividends are wanted for a particular 
policy, we shall be willing to furnish them for a few 
years, if you will write us why they are needed and 
give us the policy number and insured’s name.” 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Executive Changes 


On July 1, last two new official positions were created 
by the Guardian Life of America, New York, N. Y. 

One of these positions carries the responsibility of 
coordinating Guardian sales, underwriting and actuarial 
planning activities. The title is second vice president and 
Associate Actuary Daniel J. Lyons was advanced to 
this post. 

The other position is that of actuary and has been filled 
by the promotion of Associate Actuary Irving Rosenthal. 
Vice President and Actuary Joseph C. Barnsley contin- 
ues in charge of the company’s general actuarial service 
and policy service. Under the new setup, Mr. Rosenthal 
is responsible for actuarial planning in connection with 
new plans of life insurance, new types of agency con- 
tracts, determining underwriting limits and other re- 
lated matters having to do with the company’s new 
business. 

Mr. Lyons joined Guardian’s official family as as- 
sistant actuary in 1943, after serving for several years 
as chief assistant actuary in the insurance department 
of New Jersey while Mr. Rosenthal came to the com- 
pany in 1930 as a clerk in the actuarial department. 
Both are fellows in the actuarial bodies. 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD we 
Tayl 
; ively 
Retirements ans 
HE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT : , 
THs CO ea Seven officers and employees of the Jefferson Stand- 
= ard Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C., re- 
ae _ if tired on July 1 under the company’s retirement plan 
=. “he i: : 
ale ti SE : established January 1, 1948, announces H. P. Leak, 
an “1 Secretary of the company. 
— Those retiring are Ralph B. Coit, Vice-President, and 
ARE “eo ON TIME” FINANCIALLY? |.. M. Johnson, Treasurer, both with the company for Or 
aa 36 years; S. C. Wortham, Building Manager, with 25 ie 
= I - ’ years of service; D. G. Mebane, Manager of the Policy ya 
= n living as in travelling, reaching a : . a aeey ig . 1907: value 
= __ given point at a specified time is the direct Department since the Wepany © organization in ‘; on tt 
= __ result of careful planning. Those without a Mrs. Charles F. Crews, Sr., Policy Loan Department, 
= plan seldom make the train. . . others with 30 years of service; Miss Rosalie Patterson, who 
= travel miles without destination. The trip is : . 
= most rewarding to the traveller who knows has been in the Policy Department for 40 years, and Miss 
= a ultimate — = who plans care- Lucy Jones in the Policy Loan Department for 25 years. 
= oe Pt ay 5a geal ae aie ose 3 Vikan The entire Home Office personnel honored the retir- 
= am isaen ee | ing employees at a dinner-dance at the Jefferson 
= e underwriter who plans lifetime goals . 
= for his clients, sets a path of achievement Country Club June 19. 
= for himself. Today, 81% of Fidelity’s fore- This is the first group of Home Office personnel to 
= most underwriters use Fidelity Personal retire under the company’s new retirement plan; how- 
= Estate Plans to keep their clients and them- at - aniiael ie of the Gd 6 heady B 
= selves “on time” financially. ever, several members of the he orce are airead) oy 
z drawing benefits under the plan. sach 
The retir 
= cont 
= FIDELITY MUTUAL New Contract at 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ms , fer 
= he company reports that effective June 1, 1948 it Ver 
Ss THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 7 . . «4 . H 
= PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA released a new Preferred Risk non-participating con- 
tract which combines with each $1,000 of basic Whole “% . 
Life insurance an additional amount of Term insurance, - : 
which is sufficient to provide an income of $10 per a 
month for 20 years if death occurs within the initial 
— period (defined as the period ending at 12 o’clock Noon — 
Our Privileges on the 20th anniversary of the policy, or on the anniver- sail 
sary of the policy nearest the insured’s age 65 years, if ae 
prior to the 20th anniversary). The minimum amount } 
issued is $2,500 and the double indemnity and waiver sn 
For 172 years the United States has led the world | Of premium benefits are available. After the” initial i 
in ventures of freedom; has evaded wars of selfich | period and/or age 65, premiums are those for the com- “ 
aggression, wars of selfish imperialism, wars of pany’s Preferred Risk Whole Life nonparticipating oth 
oppression and greed. : : op ) 
' contract. The annual premium at age 35 is $37.77 per , 
No other nation of the world has the record of : 2 29 . . ma: 
United States as an unselfish benefactor of the op- $1,000 (commuted value $2,892) ; $39.08 with dis- | oa 
pees or ow _ = for nee = ability waiver of premium; and $43.42 with disability 
providing relie or stricken people otf other iS . . : : COL 
_eeaieet waiver of premium and double indemnity. - 
No other nation of the world has given her people . ge. 
an equal opportunity to build for themselves— : | 
the privilege of climbing to the heights of any ral 
profession or occupation via their own ability. ; 
Life insurance companies were built with the same | 
high ideals—built to preserve, protect and carry JOHN HANCOCK 
out the dreams of the people. If you are interested 
in a profession giving these privileges, you will Clark Becomes Chairman : 
find it pays to be friendly with— . 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0 Massachusetts, held on July 12th last, President Paul . 
F. Clark was elected Chairman of the Board succeeding 
Ty " ° ? 0 
pa Oy Canpay Guy W. Cox who retired on June 30 after 25 years of ge 
FRANKFORT a INDIANA service. Mr. Clark will continue as President. ™ 
At the same meeting Byron K. Elliott, Vice President : 
° . . L 
and General Counsel was elected Executive Vice Presi- | 2 
| dent and a member of the Committee on Finance and : C 
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Harold J. Taylor, formerly Associate General Counsel 
was elected General Solicitor, Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
Taylor joined the company in 1934 and in 1933 respec- 


tively. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Adopts CSO 


On July 1 last, the Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, changed its rates, 
values and policy forms and adopted new ones based 
on the CSO Table with interest at 3%. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Perry Retires 


Bertrand J. Perry, chairman of the board of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield 
retires on June 30, after 51 years of service, but will 
continue to serve on the board. He and Mrs. Perry will 
reside permanently at their country place in Norwich, 
Vermont. 

He started his career with the Massachusetts Mutual 
as an actuarial department clerk in 1897, and in 1928 
he was elected vice president and director. He was elec- 
ted president in 1936 and chairman in 1945. 

For more than 20 years, Mr. Perry has been head of 
the investment activities of the company which has 
meant in recent years, placing at work approximately a 
million dollars each business day. 

The home office stands as a testimonial to Mr. Perry's 
vision and skill in office management. He selected the 
site and planned the layout and arrangement of the 
building, many features of which have been copied by 
other companies. 

Mr. Perry was an early exponent of scientific office 
management. Many of his methods, practices, and ma- 
chine adaptations are in general use throughout the 
country. In 1942, Mr. Perry received the Fellowship 
award of the National Office Management Association, 
granted only to those who have advanced through the 
ranks of office management to high executive positions. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Correction Notice—Best's Life Reports 


Through an inadvertent editorial error, on page 548 
of the 1948 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 
the last sentence in the paragraph “Bonds” is incorrectly 
stated. It should read: ‘“‘We consider them of ‘excellent’ 
quality” instead of the erroneous sentence now appear- 
ing, namely, “We consider them of ‘good’ quality.” 
Subscribers are asked to please make this correction. 
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“Chen convenience counts and 


- comfort is important you'll appreci- 
ate the central location, the friendly 
hospitality, the cheerful, modern 
rooms of Hotel Cleveland. 


Hotel Cleveland is at the very heart 
of Cleveland, convenient to Public 
Auditorium, Stadium, stores, office 
buildings. Union Passenger Terminal, 
Terminal office buildings, and garage 
are all connected to Hotel Cleveland 
by covered passage. 


* Write for reservations. Best choice 


of rooms Thursday through Monday. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Columbus Mutual’s “Life Packages” offer 
the proved way to keep the sales 


e, 


curve climbing. They picture the facts 
of popular plans and close the sale 
without special study or reference to 
rate books. If you are not familiar with 
this unique selling plan, the portfolio 
will be gladly sent without obligation. 


D. &. Ball, Pr 


COLUMBUS ‘MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C 


Columbus 16, Ohio 


OMPANY 








Opportunity for Qualified 


Home Office Underwriter 














Large, progressive, multiple-line company seeks 
man, preferably under 40, capable of eventually 
becoming Chief Underwriter of Group Depart- 
ment. 


The man we want is sales-minded, understands 
field problems, and has had several years’ ex- 
perience in Home Office underwriting of Group 
Life and Casualty lines. Salary open. 


Tell us everything we should know about your 
education, background, experience, and capa- 
bilities in your first letter. 


The members of our organization know of this 
advertisement. 


ADDRESS 
Box L-2] 



























75 Fulton Street 
New York City 7, New York 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Executive Promotions 


A. E. Pequegnat, Assistant General Manager of the 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Waterloo, Ontario, 
has been promoted to General Manager succeeding W. 
H. Somerville, who was elected Executive Vice Presi- 
dent. In turn, H. L. Guy, Assistant General Manager 
and Treasurer, has relinquished his duties as Treasurer 
in order to assume the enlarged duties of Assistant 
General Manager; |. H. Luxton, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, has been appointed Treasurer; E. A. Rieder, 
Associate Actuary, was named Actuary succeeding J. 
M. Laing, retiring, and KE. C. Armstrong was moved 
up to Associate Actuary. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Term Extended Five Years 


Following the precedent established with respect to 
United States Government (term) insurance policies 
issued in World War I, the five year term policies issued 
mn World War II have been extended for a period of 
hve years. In short, any National Service life insurance 
five year term policy issued before January 1, 1948 can 
now be renewed for a period of five years without medi- 
cal examination by paying the premium at the attained 


age. 


NEBRASKA NATIONAL 


Examined 


The Nebraska National Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was examined by the Nebraska De- 
partment as of December 31, 1947 covering the opera- 
tions of the company since March 9, 1946, the date of 
organization. The report of the examiners was similar 
to that appearing in Best's 1948 Life Reports. 

According to the examiners, “In analyzing the dis- 
bursements of the agency (United Life Agency, which 
has been appointed agency sales and underwriters for 
the company) for the year 1947, in addition to various 
items of general insurance expenses paid out to the 
agency, there was one disbursement captioned “In- 
vestors I:xpense,” which it was found represented pay- 
ments to stockholders totaling 40¢ per share on all out- 
standing shares of the corporation. It appears that there 
can be no question but what this disbursement repre- 
sented “Dividends to Stockholders” and properly should 
have been reported as a direct disbursement of the 
company to its stockholders rather than included in the 
blanket item of “Commissions to Agents.” 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Executive Changes 











Charles R. Van Anden, who joined the company in 





of the the early ‘30's in the Real Estate and Mortgage Loan 
ss Department, has been elected Vice President in charge 
Be of those Departments succeeding George S. Van Schaick, 

™ who retired some weeks ago. At the same time two new 
Mager Assistant Vice Presidents in these Departments were 
_—— appointed. They are George S. Murray, formerly Su- Political Pete, the people’s’choice, was tired of cam- 
rebeme perintendent of the Department and I*rederick W. Bliss, @ paigning. ‘““No matter what I do,” he cried, “my oppo- 
stant formerly Mortgage Loan Supervisor. James E. Wood- sition’s gaining. I'll seek new inspiration where I find a 
leder, ruff was also promoted from Assistant Superintendent to good night’s rest, at Hotel Pennsylvania where you really 
ng J. Superintendent of the Real Estate and Mortgage Loan are a guest. 
noved Department. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY ) 
Opens New Home Office 











cD 


On July 1 last appropriate dedicatory exercises were 
held marking the formal completion of the new home 








office building of the North American Life and Casualty — 
= 3 Company at Hennepin and Groveland Terrace in Minne- 
licies apolis, Minnesota. “This Pennsylvania bath is swell,” the tired Peter cried. 
sued 2. “The water’s hot, there’s lots of soap; with snowy towels 
ul of I’m dried. And furthermore, I now can please the voting 


disposition by promising clean government and cleaner 


7 NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL politician! 





> can 
nedi- , : 
ual Compend—Correction Notice 
We call attention to a regrettable printer’s error in the 
heading of the Northwestern Mutual Life cash values on 
page 432 of the 1948 Flitcraft Compend. The original 
material for this page was correct, but in setting it new, 
the printer incorrectly set the years as “2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 
15 and 20” in both columns on that page instead of years 
1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 15 and 20.” The proofreaders at the 
printer's plant, and also at the home office of the North- 
anv. western Mutual, did not detect this CEEORs “The Hotel Pennsylvania’s in the heart of town,” said 
De- he following material incorporating the correct 3, Pete. “It’s close to business, shops, and shows; a handy 
raat figures can be pasted in at the top of page 432. place to meet. So take a tip from one who knows—you’d 
>of I NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL better make a note—when -_ re electing where to stay 
war i il aaiilibe ... give this hotel your vote! 
Nearest Doliar—Per $i, 000 (cso ne i 
; Age I 2 3 5 10 15 20 60 (65 
dis- § CASH_VALUES 


on ; Hensent Dollar—Per $1.0 000 — ty A 
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at ci Benefit Plans Liberalized onaybrania. Station 

ere : y A 

re- After a trial period of about a year for its hospitaliza- 3 

ald tion and surgery benefits plans for agents and employees, | P. S$. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! Com- 
the =} Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, Minn. is | plete teletype service is now in operation in every Statler Hotel. 
the extending these plans to agents age 65 and over, and to For immediate replies, without uncertainty, use the teletype 


service near you. 





retired employees. Premiums will be the same as for 
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SMALLER 
CITIES 


Offer You 
The best opportunities for great 
service by and substantial income 
to experienced producers. 





Our Direct General Agents Contract 
is especially designed to meet this 
challenge. 


Attractive Territory Available In 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Kentucky 


lowa 
Arkansas 


For further information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 





812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN MAY, President 






























The average age of 
our official family 
is only 46. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 















NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL—Continued 


those under 65 but the maximum benefits allowable wil! 
be 70 per cent of the maximum benefits provided in the 
basic plans, and a limitation has been placed on the 
over-all amount of benefits allowable to those 65 and 
over. Both plans provide coverage for dependents. 


OCCIDENTAL OF CALIFORNIA 


Executive Promotions 


Assistant Vice President Earl M. MacRae was ele- 
vated to Actuary and Actuary J. P. Dandy was elected 
a vice president of Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles, California at the June 16 meeting of 
the board of directors. The directors also accepted the 
resignation of Assistant Vice President Paul M. Ander- 
son who has accepted a post with Starr, Park and Free- 
man in New York City. 

Mr. MacRae in his new post as actuary will continue 
to serve as chairman of Occidental’s risks committee and 
senior officer of the company in direct charge of all ordi- 
nary underwriting, lay and medical, both life and ac- 
cident and sickness. In addition he will assume direct 
charge of the functions and operations of the actuarial 
department. 


Mr. Dandy becomes Group officer of the company 
in direct charge of all functions. This department will 
hereafter operate as a distinct department with sales, 
operations and actuarial united under Mr. Dandy’s 
direction. 


Group Committee 


A six-member group committee has been named by 
President Dwight L. Clarke for liaison with other de- 
partments, with Mr. Dandy as chairman and E. S. 
Jensen, group superintendent, as vice chairman. Both 
Mr. MacRae and Mr. Dandy were named to Occiden- 
tal’s managing committee. 


Mr. MacRae came to Occidental as Assistant Actuary 
in 1937 after 10 years of experience in underwriting and 
actuarial work with the Great West Life of Winnipeg. 

Mr. Dandy joined Occidental as assistant actuary in 
1942 after serving as actuary of National Life of Canada. 
Like Mr. MacRae, a native of Canada, Mr. Dandy is also 
a fellow of both the American Institute of Actuaries and 
the Actuarial Society of America and a member of the 
Actuarial Club of the Pacific States. 


Mr. Anderson leaves Occidental after 15 years of 
service in home office and field. He joined the Company 
in 1933 as its general agent in ‘Shanghai and there de- 
veloped a productive and successful agency organization. 
He was placed in charge of all Occidental’s operations 
in the orient a short time before the war and his astute 
management resulted in a Jap take-over without loss to 
Occidental when war broke out. 
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POSTAL LIFE 
Examined 


The Postal Life Insurance Company, New York, N. 
Y. was examined by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York as of December 31, 1947, covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1944, 
the date of previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Life Reports. 


Foan Director of Agencies 


The appointment of Roy A. Foan to the newly cre- 
ated post as Director of Agencies for the company was 
announced in early July. Mr. Foan will be in complete 
charge of instituting and building up an Agency force 
for the company, and once under way will be responsible 
for all phases of Agency operations. 

In announcing the formation of this new post, presi- 
dent Kolodny said: “After considerable preparation, the 
groundwork has been laid for building an Agency Force 
within the Company. Effective immediately, therefore, 
the Postal Life departs from its past practice of selling 
exclusively by mail. Under the direction of Mr. Foan, 
we look forward to an expanding Agency program that 
should lead to increased business activity through con- 
centrated personal selling on a broader scale.” 

Mr. Foan with a total of 19 years in the insurance 
business, entered the life insurance field in 1937 when he 
joined The United States Life. For the past eleven 
years, he served in that Company’s Home Office Un- 
derwriting and Agency Departments before going into fos a P : R FECT co NVENTION 
the Field to manage its branch offices in Newark, Provi- ee pov " 
dence and Washington. Equipped with this knowledge | es a 
and understanding of Field and Home Office problems, 
Mr. Foan became Agency Secretary, and then Assistant 
Director of Agencies. He is a graduate of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association School, a 
member of the Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, and a member of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10; VIRGINIA 


HIGHLAND 
PARK imc 


| Conventions at the MORAINE 
= HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Western H.O. Opened 





Formal ceremonies marking the laying of the corner- 
stone for The Prudential Insurance Company’s Western 
Home Office building in Los Angeles were held on June 
17, last. 

A two-ton piece of the Rock of Gibraltar, presented 
to the Company by the British government, was used as 
the cornerstone. This was selected in line with the 
Company’s trademark, adopted more than 50 years ago, 
“The Prudential has the strength of Gibraltar.” Inside 
the cornerstone, company executives placed microfilm Y 
copies of sixty leading daily newspapers of the eleven MVECWILES, - ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 









(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Cooperation 


The Harry O. Rasmussen Agency at Newark 
has been presented with the President’s Award 
of the Company. The selection is made by a non- 
agency committee of judges from the Home 
Office in recognition of the most outstanding all- 
around job performed by an agency during the 
year. 

Said President John A. Stevenson: ““The Award 
is important, not merely because it is based on the 
recognition of the factors which contribute most 
to Company progress. It is significant because it 
is based on the whole agency picture. 

“The qualification for this Award wasn’t merely 
the result of one specific advantage which this 
agency could claim. The committee took into con- 
sideration standards reached on a good many 
counts, such as getting new members into the 
agency and into production, progress of the 
second-year men and honors won in Company 
clubs. 

“The record was not written by lucky breaks in 
the way of unusual cases. It was written by the con- 
tinued development and larger personal success 
of established members of the organization as well 
as the induction of new members of the agency 
during the past five years.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Seeking Broader Opportunities 





The New World Life Insurance Company, a 
strong growing organization, offers a real 
insurance career to men seeking broader 
opportunities. 


New World’s policies are: to select men 
carefully, to pay adequate salaries, and in 
every manner hasten their personal success. 


Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 


BURT BABCOCK, Vice President 


and Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
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western states. The films were used as a means of pre- 
serving a complete round-up of current western history 
at the time the building was erected. 

In another document placed within the cornerstone, 
Carrol M. Shanks, president of Prudential, addressed a 
letter to whomever may be president of Prudential in 
the year of 2021. That date was chosen because it will 
be the Company’s 146th anniversary, when Prudential 
will be just twice as old as it is today. 

In speaking of the shift of economic importance to 
the west, Mr. Shanks explained in the letter; “The 
establishment of this Western Home Office is the first 
step to decentralize the activities of the Prudential, 
Commencing in 1875 the Company has expanded its 
operations throughout the United States and Canada 
with all lines of control and direction running directly 
to Newark. 

“The growth and maturity of the nation, together 
with the advantages of regional handling of affairs and 
the disadvantages of continued piling up of work and 
control in one locality have made the time ripe for this 
first step toward regional control of our large business.” 

Harry J]. Volk, vice president in charge of western 
operations for the Company, officiated at the corner- 
stone ceremonies at which more than 70 western busi- 
ness and civic leaders were in attendance. 

The western home office of Prudential will supervise 
$2,500,000,000 of life insurance in force on the lives of 
more than 1,770,000 policyholders. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries will be in excess of $45,000,000 
per year. The office will have supervision of more than 
$110,000,000 of investments in mortgage loans. 

The western headquarters will have a gross annual 
income of approximately $100,000,000, according to Mr. 
Volk. Translated into investment terms this means that 
well over $1,000,000 per week will become available at 
the local office for investment in western enterprises. 

ven though gigantic in size for the west, the local 
operation will represent only about 10 percent of the 
combined operations of Prudential nationally. The Com- 
pany has total assets of $7,321,488,000 and is the third 
largest corporation in the nation. 


Correction Notice—Compend 


The 20 Year Summary figures on page 536 of the 
1948 Flitcraft Compend, as furnished by the company, 
are incorrect for the Modified Life “3” policy. This is 
because the value of the “Maturity” Disability Benefit 
was deducted rather than the value of the Premium 
Waiver Disability Benefit. While all other Prudential 
policies issued 20 years ago included the “Maturity” 
Disability Benefit, only the Premium Waiver Benefit was 
included in the Modified Life “3” policy. The correct 
20 Year Summaries for this policy are shown below. 

The value of the “Maturity” Disability Benefit was 
deducted in the 20 Payment Life and 20 Year Endow- 
ment 20 Year Summaries shown on the same page and 
a note to that effect should be included under the pre- 
miums shown for these policies issued in 1928. 
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The following material, which is set in the same type 
size as the Compend, can be pasted in at the appropriate 
place on page 536 and subscribers are asked to please do 
this to bring their Compends to a current status. 


Divs. 40.15 44.19 50.13 57.30 67.37 78.43 126.43 189.53 
Net Cost 231.03 265.49 308.98 368.02 447.25 552.03 875.25 1126.00 
Av. N. C. 11.55 13.27 15.45 18.40 22.36 27.60 43.76 56.30 


Cash Val. 170.00 208.00 2538.00 305.00 361.00 420.00 531.00 
Surr’d C. 61.03 57.49 86.25 132.03 344.25 5388.00 
Ay. Surr'd 3.05 2.87 2.80 3.15 4.31 6.60 17.21 26.90 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bing- 
hamton, New York, was favorably examined by the 
Insurance Departments of Michigan, New York and 
Ohio as of December 31, 1946 covering the operations of 
the company since December 31, 1943, the date of pre- 
vious examination. Except for critical comments re- 
garding the company’s first year expenses the report of 
the examiners was favorable to the company, and the 
financial statement was essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. Since information of a 
later date is not available, no pertinent data is given here. 


UNITED FIDELITY 
Burgher V.P. 


United Fidelity Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Texas has announced that Cedric Burgher was elected 
Vice President of the Company, and Dr. Howard K. 
Crutcher and Charles D. Turner were elected members 
of its Board of Directors. 

Mr. Burgher has been associated with the company 
since its organization as a member of its Board ot 
Directors and its Executive and Investment Committee. 
Dr. Crutcher is the Medical Director of the Company, 1s 
a graduate of Baylor University, and has been practicing 
in Dallas since 1928. Mr. Turner is an attorney with 
the firm of Turner, Rodgers, Winn, and Scurlock and 
has been practicing law in Dallas for 38 years. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Planning and Methods Dept. 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., has appointed William J. Monckton to 
serve as Manager of Planning and Methods. He will 
be responsible for the coordination of planning and 
methods and will maintain systems for the centralization 
of company operations. 

Mr. Monckton began his career with the Schroeder 
Banking Corporation. There he received experience in 
practical auditing and accounting. He then joined the in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. vould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 
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NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessory 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 


become a policyholder 


of the 
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HEAD OFFICE 
MONTREAL 


vestment organization of Calvin Bullock where he was 
Assistant to the Secretary-Treasurer. Following that, 
he spent five years as Department Head of Production 
Control for Rubberset Company, a unit of Bristol- 
Myers. Mr. Monckton then served with William R. 
Warner & Company as Assistant to the Vice President 
in Charge of Operations. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Executive Promotions 


Four home office promotions have been announced by 
H. R. Kendall, Chairman of the Board, Washington 
National Insurance Company, Evanston, Illinois. J. L. 
Loarie, J. B. Blandford and P. W. Watt who for several 
years have held the position of second vice president 
have been made full vice presidents, and Theo. Heckel, 
formerly assistant secretary in the Group Department, 
has been advanced to second vice president. 

Mr. Loarie, who has been in charge of industrial field 
operations in the western territory, will now have full 
charge of the newly created industrial home office 
management division. He has been identified with the 
Industrial Department of the Washington National 
since he first became connected with the Company in 
1919, and has had much to do with the successful growth 
of that department. 

Mr. Blandford came with the Washington National in 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





1923 and has served the Industrial Department since 
that date in various capacities both in the field and the 
home office. At the time of his promotion to vice presi- 
dent, he was in charge of the industrial field operations 
in the eastern territory; he now assumes full charge of 
all industrial field operations in both eastern and west- 
ern territories. 

Mr. Watt became associated with this Company in 
1930 and has been in charge of the Group Department 
since that date. Since he has headed the Group Depart- 
ment, the premium volume has doubled and trebled 
many times, with hundreds of group cases insured from 
coast to coast. 

Mr. Heckel has been with the Washington National 
since 1925 and has served both in the field and in the 
home office. He will now have added responsibiiities 
both in the production and the supervision of the field 
representatives operating in group offices over the 46 
states and the District of Columbia. 


WESTERN (Montana) 
Favorably Examined 


The Western Life Insurance Company, Helena, Mon- 
tana was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Montana, Oregon and Washington as 
of December 31, 1947 covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1941, the date of previous 
examination. The report of the examiners was favorable 
to the company and is essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 
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I. years can bea mighty short span in the history of a 
business. Yours for example. 


When the time comes to address your fellow executives 
at the“Annual Banquet” in 1958, will there be a decade 
of outstanding company progress for you to review? 


One way to make sure of a prospering business tomor- 
row is to make certain today that your employees are 
buying U.S. Security Bonds regularly—on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. The Payroll Savings Plan is a “look-ahead” 
plan for both management and employees. It builds up 
an employee group with a sense of extra security.. .with 
a tangible stake in the nation’s future...a group bound 


Better plan your speech now 
for that 1958 Dinner 





to shun dollar-destroying philosophies. At maturity, the 
Bonds pay $4 for every $3 invested. 


P.S.P. is paying off today, for every Security Bond dollar 
built up in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. Records of the com- 
panies that actively maintain the Payroll Savings Plan 
show improved employee attitudes. Absenteeism and 
accidents have dropped as the individual's feeling of 
security grows with regular Bond buying. 


The whole plan of action for use within your company 
has been mapped out. Just call your Treasury Depart- 
ment’s State Director, Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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As a Career—from page |3 


grand beginning. I think over-the- 
counter selling is good training for 
selling intangibles. 

Question: What particular type 
of salesmanship is best for women? 

Answer: It should be sales work 
in a line of products concerned with 
the things you like the most. Women 
apparently enjoy selling the things 
they wear, the things they eat, cos- 
metics and the furnishings for places 
in which they live. In this connec- 
tion, let me tell you of a woman who 
just obtained an excellent position 
as a color consultant for a group of 
paint companies. Her job is to ad- 
vise in the use of colors for kitchens, 
dining rooms, living rooms and bed- 
rooms. Here is a booklet published 
by the Department of Commerce and 
distributed by the Philadelphia Sales 
Managers’ Club, which may be 
helpful: It is entitled “Selling As a 
Career.” 

Question: How could a person 
be advised as to the type of sales- 
manship he was best fitted for? 

Answer: As a beginning, you 


could consult someone in a company 
that would give you an Aptitude or 


Home-Guard Fits BOTH 


Both to you and to your customers, 
Home-Guard Insurance brings impor- 
tant advantages. 


From your viewpoint, there’s a big 
advantage in mortgage loan insurance 
that is optional with each customer. 
From the customer’s standpoint it 
"makes real sense to cover the mortgage 
loan with life insurance at such rea- 
sonable cost. 








Vocational Interest test. If you 
wanted a complete psychological 
test, you could go to one of the 
guidance centers, such as those at 
Drexel, University of Pennsylvania, 
St. Joseph’s and other colleges. 
These tests would give you some 
very important indications of your 
vocational interests and your person- 
ality traits. After that, you could 
select several companies, the sale of 
whose products would be in line with 
your interests and your personality 
traits and then interview the sales 
manager of a number of these com- 
panies. You should also read and 
study all of the printed matter on 
selling opportunities provided by 
these companies. 

Question: What are the assured 
ways that sales can be secured from 
the prospective customer ? 

Answer: Always take into con- 
sideration the welfare of your cus- 
tomer or client, by frequent, but not 
too long interviews. You could use 
some reasonable persistence each 
time to come to a better and closer 
understanding with your prospective 
customer, not forgetting to use the 
qualities of sincerity and honesty. 
Of course, you would have to know 






It is entirely logical that Old Re- 
public should be the company to de- 
velop this improved Mortgage Loan 
policy. Through the past twenty years, 
Old Republic has become the largest 
company specializing in life insurance 
on Consumer Credit, serving over 
1500 financial institutions. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
James H. Jarrell, Pres. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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your product thoroughly. Study the 
best ways the customer could yse 
your product to advantage. 


Question: Do you think sales- 
manship is an inbred trait, or can it 
be learned ? 

Answer: There are, without ques- 
tion, some born salesmen, but I think 
the best salesman is one who jis 
trained rather than the so-called 
born salesman. 


Salesmanship Future? 


Question: Is there a_ possibility 


of salesmanship dying out, and if so, 
when would it come about? 
Answer: That’s a good question! 
You might look at this room and all 
the people in it. You are all wearing 
clothes that you did not make. We 
did not make the microphone we are 
using, the tables and equipment all 
around us. If we continue to use 
all the things we are now using and 
we continue to enjoy all the con- 
veniences of modern living, I think 
that salesmanship will never die out, 
and if it does, we will all die with it. 


Question: Mr. Rowley, a man | 
know had some factory experience 
at one time when he had no intention 
of becoming a salesman—does this 
follow with the best type of salesmen 

-are those most familiar with the 
raw product and its method of manu- 
facture the best salesmen? 

Answer: In my opinion.it is not 
always necessary. You might go 
back to the color consultant we talked 
about a few minutes ago. I think, 
without any question, she does not 
know the ingredients of the paint 
she uses, but she certainly knows 
the effect of colors on the interior of 
apartments and homes. You might 
also use the illustration in the sales 
of fractional horse power motors— 
the salesman might know what goes 
into those motors but the important 
factor in selling them is to help the 
buyer by suggesting retail uses for 
those motors. The battery salesman 
who does that is a better salesinan 
than the salesman who limits his 
knowledge to the kind of copper and 
other metal that goes into the motor. 
The successful salesman is the one 
who studies the advantages of his 
product and shows the buyer how to 
use these advantages in his retail 
trade. 
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Question; What would you advise 
as the first step, and what would be 
a logical sequence of steps for a girl 
to take to a really good position in 
the retail selling field ? 


Answer: First of all, you might 
secure and read publications on se?l- 
ing as a profession. Here are sev- 
eral copies of such publications, one 
by the Institute of Life Insurance 
and another distributed by the Phila- 
delphia Sales Managers’ Club and 
published by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Then select the prod- 
uct in which you are interested and 
look in the classified telephone direc- 
tory for the names of companies 
distributing that product. Arrange 
for interviews with those companies 
and ask what possibilities there are 
of becoming associated with them. 
You might do this the same way the 
successful salesman plans his calls. 
He knows, for instance, that he has 
to make twenty calls to complete one 
sale. If you had twenty possibilities 
for interviews you would undoubt- 
edly be in a more advantageous posi- 
tion and in a more relaxed frame of 
mind than if you had just one inter- 
view. You might even find yourself 
asking the question of the inter- 
viewer. In doing this, you are start- 
ing out in the same procedure used 
by the successful salesman. I wish 
I had time to read you the letters 
from several young men who secured 
excellent positions by following the 
procedure after we decided they had 
selling interests but not for life in- 
surance. 

Question: When I first came in, 
I wanted to be a stenographer and 
now [| want to know what the 
chances are of someone going from 
an office into the selling field. 

Answer: The chances for some- 
one going from the office into the 
selling field are unusual: A person 
who has an opportunity of seeing 
salesmen’s activities and watch his 
progress, becomes enthusiastic to 
learn the product and with all of 
these things has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to become a salesman in that 
particular field. I might cite my own 
experience in that and some of the 
others in our office. We watched the 
leading salesmen for years, probably 
three, four or five years, and it was 
the inspiration from those men that 
led a number of us into the selling 
field. The chances are unusually 
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The plans you make and the habits formed by that youngster of yours may 
vitally influence his whole life. Today, if he’s less than 9’2 years old, you can 
initiate his habit of thrift and also start him on an insurance plan which increases 
5 times (up to $15,000) at his age 21 
same. It gives him whole life insurance protection, savings and insured insur- 
ability. Ask about 


THE SECURITY JUNIOR ESTATE PLAN 


. . . but the low premium remains the 


Agents of this Company also establish habits which lead to a successful future. 
Our Compensation and Retirement Agreement for Full Time Life Agents includes 


many features for this purpose . . 


. provides for the future through combined 


non-contributory retirement and social security; meets the present with its group 


life, hospital and surgical benefits. Liberal commissions, plus a training course 


which brings results, help the young producer to a fast start. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompanp 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 
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good for moving from the office into 


the selling field in that same or- 
ganization. 

Question: I think that this is one 
everyone will be interested in. Will 
there be a demand for salesmen in 
the near future, in case of a depres- 
sion ? 

Answer: Well, the first thing I 
would like to say is this: Will there 
really be a depression? I certainly 
do not know the answer to that. 
The second point might be answered 
by an illustration that dates back to 





GROUP 


HEALTH 


ee | 


1932. The editor of the Commercial 


Car Journal at that time asked me 
what we required our salesmen to 
do when sales were hard to make. 
I asked him the same question 
and he said that he made his sales- 
men call on all potential customers 
when sales were difficult so those 
customers would remember this 
salesman when business picked up. 
His plan was very successful and | 
might add my own opinion—a good 
salesman is never out of a job. 


—From Penn Mutual News Letter 
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